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Foreword 


In this volume on the supervisor are em- 
bodied many factors of importance to ducators and laymen who 
í seek quality education in their schools. These schools are caught up 

f in a maelstrom of change. There are rapid changes in teaching per- 
Í sonnel; student bodies are changing both in number and in nature; 

knowledge is changing in content and in direction; beliefs as to how 

to improve learning are changing; communities have changed their 

demands upon the schools. As the size of school units increases, in- 

dividual teachers can get lost in this maze of change. 

Professors McKean and Mills effectively combine their experi- 

ences and educational insights. They show how supervision has 
e emerged from the early emphasis upon weeding out the deficient to 

the current challenge which seeks to help teachers become more 

efficient. As they examine the responsibilities and the qualifications 
iil - of supervisory personnel, they formulate both principles and prac-~ 
tices which are important in the resolution of today’s critical prob- 
lems in educational supervision. Values inherent in the group 
process, conditions necessary for effective group work, and some 
an cautions are ably presented. Careful attention is also given to 
working with individual teachers. 
| The modern supervisor is presented-as a democratic leader, as a 
coordinator, as a resource përson; and as-dne in a strategic position 
to pull together the threads of ‘evaluation. -Above/ali, he is a social 
engineer seeking to enhance the personal strengths and the inter- 
| personal relationships of the educational staff. Titles such as “help- 
ing teacher,” “resource teacher,” “consultant,” and “coordinator” 
reflect some of the changes in his role. 

In the concluding chapter on “Appraisal of the Supervisor’s 
dy Work” the authors emphasize those tacets of appraisal which they 
deem most significant in helping the reader develop new insights. 
How do we measure pupil learning? How does the teacher decide 
upon methods and materials? How is the necessary teacher morale 
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assessed? How do teachers and supervisors evaluate themselves? 
The approaches to these questions as well as the rationale for the 
entire discussion make this an exciting book. 
A volume such as The Supervisor should command careful study 
_ by interested educators. They should find that this compact volume 
bears out the McKean-Mills’ contention that teachers working with 
the type of supervisor which they envision “should develop more 
confidence in themselves, feel more adequate to handle their own 
problems, and experience tke fuller realization of their capabilities.” 
This is a long-step towavd quality education. 


ALBERT I. OLIVER 


Chairman, Secondary School Division 
Graduate School of Education 


University of Pennsylvania 
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The Supervisor is a keystone volume in the Library of Education 
among those devoted to administrative and supervisory personnel 
and services in school systems. With this and other books in the 
series on educational administration and supervision, including the 
volumes on In-Service Education for Teachers and The College 
President, the Library gives extensive coverage of the several ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions and functions. 

This volume emphasizes the nature of modern supervision; the 
responsibilities of supervisory personnel in school systems and in 
the individual school; the desirable qualifications of supervisors; 
group procedures in supervision; desirable supervisory practices; 
and ways and means of appraising the supervisor’s work. 

The authors have written an up-to-date, authoritative, and for- 
ward-looking volume which will be helpful in planning for improve- 


ment of educational programs and processes. 


WALTER A. ANDERSON 
Content Editor 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature of the Supervisory Process 


The supervisor has become an important agent in the continuing 
efforts to sustain excellence in teaching and learning in the public 
schools of today. Supervision, however, is not a single, unitary func- 
tion, nor is it accomplished solely by a person or persons who 
conveniently bear the title “supervisor.” Siipervision, instead, is 
multiple, complex, and often intangible. It is the product and re- 
sponsibility of many educational personnel. 


The Evolving Concept of the Role of Supervision 


A study of the historical changes in American education reveals 
a dramatic shift in the conception and practice of supervision. The 
overall aim of supervision, however, has remained remarkably con- 
sistent from the first crude beginnings during the colonial days to 
some of the most sophisticated and complicated programs of today. 
Through the years efforts have been directed toward the general 
aim of ensuring and improving the quality of instruction. 

As improved educational theory and practices have evolved, so 
have very different approaches to supervision developed. New and 
vital bodies of knowledge regarding the nature of the growth and de- 
velopment of children, the essential conditions of learning and 
teaching, and ways of working in groups emerged and received con- 


sideration. Factors which contributed to this evolution were the 


changing nature and conditions of American society, shifting expec- 
tations of the proper role of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in our culture, and increasingly complex organizational and 


©, á 
ersonnel patterns found in the schools. 5 f 
f Early cpncept-autocratic, inspection. Public concern for the 


nature and quality of instruction in the schools manifested itself 
early in the history of education in the United States."Initial attempts 
at supervision were marked by an emphasis on autocratic inspec- 
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* tion. Laymen set standards and through examinations and visitation 
sought to weed out teachers who were judged to be deficient. 

A rudimentary form of supervision made its appearance shortly 
after the establishment of schools in the New England colonies. 
Since the religious motive was predominant in these schools, the 
supervisory activities were directed not only at “protecting” the 
pupils from the incompetence of poorly trained teachers, but also at 
shielding them from religious unorthodoxy. Efforts were made to 
achieve the latter purpose through an arrangement by which local 
members of the clergy interviewed and examined applicants for 
teaching positions to ascertain the soundness of their religious beliefs 
and practices. These clergymen also visited the schools to assess the 
instruction in terms of the prevailing religious faith of the com- 
munity. 

The first provision for supervision by official school represent- 
atives was authorized in 1654 by a statute of the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Under the law the selectmen of the 
towns were given the responsibility for appointing teachers of 
“sound faith and morals” to work in the schools under their juris- 
diction. The selectmen were also charged with the responsibility of 
Tetaining these teachers in their positions only as long as they con- 
ducted their schools in keeping with the accepted religious precepts. 
In the discharge of their duties it was necessary for these commit- 
tees to visit each of the schools to scrutinize the teacher’s conduct, 
Observe the pupils’ behavior, question the pupils closely, and ex- 
amine their written work. 

As the schools became larger, thus necessitating the employment 
of two or more teachers, one of the teachers was designated as head 
or principal teacher and assumed some of the responsibilities for- 
merly held exclusively by the selectmen. This plan represented the. 


beginning of a limited amount of managerial control by a person 
Within the school itself. These principal teachers, however, were 
not relieved of the 


ir own full schedule of teaching duties. 
fee ee of supervision as inspection to ascertain the 
ee es Of teachers was established, and the early supervisor's 
was based upon the Premise that there were known and fixed 


methods of teachin i EEE S i 
; g which could 
brief observaticn of be identified and judged by a 


prea ag the teacher’s work. If any consideration were 
© Improvement of the teacher’s work, it was based upon 
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the assumption that an inspection might pronipt the teacher tordo ~ 
better work. This early concept of supervision appears very narrow 
and inadequate in the light of our present knowledge of human 
growth and development. These early endeavors, however, should 
be evaluated in terms of the accepted philosophy of education and 
the limited knowledge of the learning process that existed in the 
seventeenth century. 

Another phase in the development of supervisory programs be- 
gan with the creation of the position of superintendent of schools. 
The first state superintendent of schools in the United States was 
appointed in New York under the provisions of a law of 1812 which 
authorized the establishment of a state department of education. 
The first city school superintendents were appointed in 1837 in 
Buffalo, New York, and Louisville, Kentucky. By 1870 there were 
superintendents in the 29 largest cities in the United States. For 
many years these superintendents devoted their time chiefly to ad- 
ministrative and clerical duties. As these duties increased with the 
growth of the school population, the superintendents delegated 
some supervisory duties to assistants. Thus a division of adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions began. 

Perhaps the chief supervisory contribution of the school super- 
intendents in the first years after their positions were established 
was in the leadership many of them exercised in organizing pro- 
grams for the upgrading of the education of teachers in service. 
These programs took the form of county institutes. The first. of 
these institutes was held in Connecticut in 1839. The institutes 
were designed primarily to provide instruction for the teachers in 
the common school subjects they had been assigned to teach. The 
teachers were required by law in most states to attend the institutes, 
usually for a period of a week each year. This endeavor to improve 
instruction, however, did not replace the inspectional side of super- 
Vision in the local schools. The emphasis on teaching subject matter 
shifted somewhat to include methods of teaching in the last two 
decades before the institutes were discontinued in the 1920's, 

With the addition of new subjécts such as music and home eco- 
nomics to the school curriculum in the period from 1875 to 1900, 
it soon became evident that few teachers were qualified to teach 
these subjects. Consequently, special subject supervisors were ap- 
pointed in many school systems to assist teachers of these subjects. 
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“ Meny of these supervisors had the responsibility for working with 
teachers in several schools in a particular area within a school sys- 
tem. They were assigned to the central office and traveled from class 
to class, often actually teaching the subjects as well as helping the 
regular teachers gain some minimal competency. 

When the need for rural school supervision emerged, the task 
was assigned to general supervisors. These elementary school ex- 
perts were often a part of the Office of the county superintendent of 
schools and worked under his direction. Small rural schools without 
sufficient resources to provide supervisory help for themselves were 
served from a nearby, but larger, organizational unit. The general 
supervisor in this case had little authority to lay down directives 
and enforce their obervance. Thus the supervisory and adminis- 
trative functions became even more separated. 

After the first public high school was established in 1821, legal 
moves paved the way for enhanced tax support for a system of pub- 
lic education from elementary school through college. Subsequent 
pressures and conditions in American society caused great increases 
in school enrollment. As a result of this growth in the size of the 
school and of the teaching staff, the building principal was released 
from teaching duties and took on more complex administrative 
responsibilities. Soon experienced teachers were appointed by the 
principal to supervise more inexperienced teachers and to carry out 
a minimum of administrative tasks along with their regular teaching 
assignments. Thus the position of department head was created and 
was expected to contribute to the improvement of instruction. 

Along with the increase in, size of schools and school districts 
came the appointment of a variety of special and general super- 
visors. Persons for these supervisory positions were chosen because 
of their competence in teaching and their ability to inspect and rate 
teachers. 

The transition from early efforts at supervision to present day 
practices and theory included several significant characteristics: 

1. Supervision by religious and civil lay bodies was gradually replaced 
by supervision by professional personnel. 


2. A growing concern developed over the difficulty in separating ad- 
ministrative fupctions from su 


a n pervisory functions. 
*, , WO approaches to supervision appeared: general supervision and 
Special supervision. Epe g me 
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4. Supervisory activity was initiated and carried out at several levels" 
—for example, within the school building unit, throughout the school 
district, and at the county and state levels. 

Modern concept—scientific, democratic, creative. During the 
twentieth century the concept of supervision has been shaped by 
successive emphases on the application of the method and contri- 
butions of science in education, a preoccupation with the ideals of 
democracy, and the recognition that the elements of improved 
teaching lie within the teacher himself. Although the traditional 
inspectional and autocratic aspects of supervision have not disap- 
peared, the modern supervisor embodies much of the newer view- 
point. 

As the scientific movement in education gained impetus and 
favor, the influence was felt in supervisory practices. Teacher quali- 
fications were specified; scientific measurements were utilized; data 
were secured and statistically analyzed; scientific methods of teach- 
ing were sought and encouraged; and research and experimentation 
were instituted. This approach gave supervision a more objective, 

“experimental flavor. Judgments regarding the improvement of learn- 
ing and teaching depended less upon sheer opinion and more upon 
the relevant data which could be secured. 

During the 1930’s an awakening interest in the possibilities of 
cooperation and a reaction against the severely autocratic nature of 
traditional supervision led to a more democratic approach. The 
supervisor attempted to operate as a leader rather than as a director. 
Teacher cooperation and participation were sought in determining, 
exploring, and solving problems. This movement brought increased 
respect for the teacher as an individual and emphasized teacher 
perception and involvement as essential factors in the work of 
supervision. 

Subsequent attention was given to the task of finding ways to 
release the potential residing within the individual teacher. This 
effort was based on the assumption that the most significant im- 
provements to-instruction comè as the teacher fulfills his own 
promise and finds within himself the means to better teaching. 
The supervisor aimed to stimulate, encourage, and guide this 
creativity. 4 8 

The modern concept of supervision includes elements of all these 
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poirts of view. Some idea of the resulting combination is revealed 
in a representative statement of guidelines for modern supervision. 


1. Instructional supervision is a dynamic, growing process that is oc- 
cupying an increasingly important role in the schools. 

2. The purpose of supervision is to offer leadership in the improve- 
ment of educational experiences for children and youth. 

3. Leadership is centered in a group, not in an individual. 

4. The type and quality of supervision are affected by the situation, 
the organization, in which the supervision exists. 

5. The climate of humen relationships within the group and the de- 
gree to which members are committed to group goals influence the de- 
gree of change in practice. 

6. The way in which individuals perceive the problems and the tasks 
in the situation affects their behavior. 

7. The actual role of supervision—and of instructional leaders—is a 
composite of all the expectations held for the role by the people asso- 
ciated with it. 


8. A primary goal of supervisory leaders is to foster leadership in 
others. 


Thus it is clear that the supervisor of today works toward the 


improvement of learning and teaching as did the supervisor of yes-’ 


terday. He seeks, however, to provide the sort of educational leader- 
ship which will impel teachers to strive for improvement, and he 
fosters experimentation and cooperative effort to this end. He aims 
for the fulfillment of the teachers’ latent potentialities so that they 
may make a fuller contribution to this vital overall goal. The super- 
visor is concerned with the entire learning-teaching situation and 
he works with and through other educational personnel. 


Current Need 


Supervision has grown in importance over the years because of 
rea! and pressing educational needs. Currently, a number of existing 
Conditions 


Places supervision i ic position in 
our schools, P n in an even more strategic p 


# as today are faced with an ever broadening complexity ve 
Ee, Ba task. In the modern elementary and secondary 
ku § and teaching are more broadly conceived than ever 

. M. Bu 


mhen 3 : 
D.C.: Association for Sipe L. King, Supervision in Action (Washington, 
cation Association, 1961), p ion and iculum Development, National Edu- 
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before. Teachers not only impart knowledge, but they are also £x- 
pected to inculcate attitudes, develop essential skills, strengthen 
loyalties, promote allegiance to our way of life, and reinforce moral 
codes. Moreover, they attempt this multiple teaching objective with 
the understanding that other educative agencies in American society 
share the task of providing the total education of youth. The home, 
the church, mass media of communication, youth groups, and other 
educative forces have profound influences upon the broad range of 
educational objectives. Some of these forces complement the work 
of the school while others operate in competition ‘with the teacher. 

The impressive growth in school enrollment has brought large 
numbers of students with which the school must deal. As the ex- 
pectation of education through high schoolegrew in acceptance, 
great heterogeneity in pupils resulted at all levels. Wide ranges of 
academic aptitude, socio-economic background, interests, abilities, 
special talents, and educational expectations are prevalent. Thus 
teachers must meet unprecedented instructional demands. 

The expanding horizons in knowledge and the accumulation of 
data and information challenge the teacher to attain and uphold 
expertness. The high school physics instructor, for example, can 
hardly teach competently year after year without a continuing pro- 
gram of reading and study to keep up to date in his subject. 

In education itself new developments in teaching procedures, in 
staff organization and use, and in learning materials and resources 
constantly require study and appraisal. Teachers need to keep in- 
formed of trends and new directions in this specialized body of pro- 
fessional knowledge. They also need to participate in the research 
and experimentation which result in contributions to this knowledge 
and which may refine and improve their personal teaching efforts. 
Teaching machines, programmed textbooks, television teaching, 
language laboratories, and team teaching are only a few of the 
more dramatic developments which may affect the nature and role 


of the teacher. 
‘The increasing size of schools and teaching staffs, the greater 


mobility of the instructional force, and the large number of begin- 
ning teachers indicate the need for more supervisory effort. Teach- 
ers new to the system require careful orientation. Beginning teachers 
particularly need assistance in developing skill, and all personnel 
appreciate the opportunity to establish satisfying and productive 
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terday. He seeks, however, to provide the sort of educational leader- 
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before. Teachers not only impart knowledge, but they are also £x- 
pected to inculcate attitudes, develop essential skills, strengthen 
loyalties, promote allegiance to our way of life, and reinforce moral 
codes. Moreover, they attempt this multiple teaching objective with 
the understanding that other educative agencies in American society 
share the task of providing the total education of youth. The home, 
the church, mass media of communication, youth groups, and other 
educative forces have profound influences upon the broad range of 
educational objectives. Some of these forces complement the work 
of the school while others operate in competition with the teacher. 

The impressive growth in school enrollment has brought large 
numbers of students with which the school must deal. As the ex- 
pectation of education through high schoolegrew in acceptance, 
great heterogeneity in pupils resulted at all levels. Wide ranges of 
academic aptitude, socio-economic background, interests, abilities, 
special talents, and educational expectations are prevalent. Thus 
teachers must meet unprecedented instructional demands. 

The expanding horizons in knowledge and the accumulation of 
data and information challenge the teacher to attain and uphold 
expertness. The high school physics instructor, for example, can 
hardly teach competently year after year without a continuing pro- 
gram of reading and study to keep up to date in his subject. 

In education itself new developments in teaching procedures, in 
staff organization and use, and in learning materials and resources 
constantly require study and appraisal. Teachers need to keep in- 
formed of trends and new directions in this specialized body of pro- 
fessional knowledge. They also need to participate in the research 
and experimentation which result in contributions to this knowledge 
and which may refine and improve their personal teaching efforts. 
Teaching machines, programmed textbooks, television teaching, 
language laboratories, and team teaching are only a few of the 
more dramatic developments which may affect the nature and role 
of the teacher. 

‘The increasing size of schools and teaching staffs, the greater 
mobility of the instructional force} and the large number of begin- 
ning teachers indicate the need for more supervisory effort. Teach- 
ers new to the system require careful orientation. Beginning teachers 
particularly need assistance in developing skill, and all personnel 
appreciate the opportunity to establish satisfying and productive 
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relationships in the complicated educational systems of today. Great 
need is felt for integration and coordination of the activities and 
resources of the various professional personnel in order to carry 
out the purposes of the school. ' 

Today as never before the services of supervisors are necessary 
to continued educational progress. The need is apparent; the over- 
all aim is clear; and fruitful ways of working are being developed. 


Functions of Supervisory Services 


The modern supervisor finds it necessary to work with many per- 
sons at different levels. The work of supervision, however, may be 
roughly divided into four general functions: leadership, coordina- 
tion, resource and service, and evaluation. 

Leadership. The supervisor should encourage the emergence 
and acceptance of leadership in others as well as exert supervisory 
leadership himself, 

According to Swearingen? there are at least five facets of 
Supervisory leadership in a democracy: (1) exerting initiative, (2) 
aiding in goal setting, (3) stimulating and releasing talents, (4) sup- 
porting teachers while change is under way, and (5) following 
through on group commitments. The supervisor may identify prob- 
lems, perform Preliminary surveys, assess teacher or parental con- 
cern, collate evidence, and bring groups together as an aspect of his 
leadership Tole. He may help clarify teacher purposes and aims and 
work for agreement in philosophy. He may seek to extend the vision 
of teachers, to Temove some of the blocks which impede progress, 
and to encourage satisfying contributions by individuals. The su- 
Pervisor may attempt to establish a climate which is favorable to 
change and which is supportive to those involved. He may need to 
Carry Out such matters as writing summaries, completing reports, 
distributing materials and arranging subsequent meetings. All this 
wee falls within the function of leadership. 

Gee Papen at the same time he is seeking through peronai 
pro ductivity, hone to encourage feachers to strive for improve 
> Should Temain alert to emerging initiative and leader- 


ship j 

DEN Others. He should be careful not to ignore or smother po- 
* Mildred E, Swari $ 
i 0 Tingen, §; isi EN i d Dimen- 

a e eye Fonndatons 
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tential leadership. School organizations marked by sustained “and 
vital progress depend upon the contributions of emergent leadership 
among their members. 

Coordination. Within the various levels of school organization 
there are many resources and energies which need to be organized 
and brought to hear upon important problems. Educational super- 
vision may make important contributions within the school district, 
within the elementary or secondary school building, and among 
individual teachers. At times the supervisor may.,work in the com- 
munity itself. 

Coordination involves such important tasks as locating and or- 
ganizing educational resources and making them available to per- 
sons who need and want them. The supervisor successfully engages 
the staff in cooperative endeavor and encourages it to seek even 
more satisfying group work. He also facilitates the essential con- 
tributions of parents and students at appropriate points. An overall 
perspective and a clear grasp of the educational aims are essential 
to the function of coordination. 


+ Resource and service. The supervisor himself is a resource. 


His experience, training, and skills are placed at the disposal of the 
school. His own acquaintance with the results of current experi- 
mentation, his professional expertness, and his skills in human rela- 
tions contribute to efficiency and success in solving problems. The 
supervisor often assists the top administrator and the school board 
in making important policies and judgments. He may also be called 
upon to help interpret the aims, procedures, and results of the 
school program to the public. 

Evaluation. The function of evaluation is basic to supervision. 
Improvement and progress have their beginnings in the appraisal of 
present conditions. Moreover, the emphasis on evaluation needs to 
be continuous and far reaching. 

Supervisors work with others to assess the appropriateness and 
worth of educational aims. This involves the definition of purposes, 
the establishment of pertinent criteria, and the application of these 
criteria to the stated goals of the school. Supervisory activity is di- 
rected toward the evaluation of learnings and the teaching proce- 
dures which go to produce them. The central function, of the school 
itself is realized in the learning which takes place under the direction 
and guidance of the teacher in the classroom. Much assis‘ance is 
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relationships in the complicated educational systems of today. Great 
need is felt for integration and coordination of the activities and 
resources of the various professional personnel in order to carry 
Out the purposes of the school. 

Today as never before the services of supervisors are necessary 
to continued educational progress. The need is apparent; the over- 
all aim is clear; and fruitful ways of working are being developed. 


Functions of Supervisory Services 


The modern supervisor finds it necessary to work with many per- 
sons at different levels. The work of supervision, however, may be 
roughly divided into four general functions: leadership, coordina- 
tion, resource and service, and evaluation. 


Leadership. The supervisor should encourage the emergence 


and acceptance of leadership in others as well as exert supervisory 
leadership himself, 


According to Swearingen? there are at least five facets of 
supervisory leadership in a democracy: (1) exerting initiative, (2) 
aiding in goal setting, (3) stimulating and releasing talents, (4) sup- 
porting teachers while change is under way, and (5) following 
through on group commitments. The supervisor may identify prob- 
lems, perform preliminary surveys, assess teacher or parental con- 
cern, collate evidence, and bring groups together as an aspect of his 
leadership role. He may help clarify teacher purposes and aims and 
` work for agreement in philosophy. He may seek to extend the vision 

Of teachers, to Temove some of the blocks which impede progress, 
and to encourage satisfying contributions by individuals. The su- 
Pervisor may attempt to establish a climate which is favorable to 
change and which is supportive to those involved. He may need to 
Carry Out such matters as writing summaries, completing reports, 
distributing Materials and arranging subsequent meetings. All this 
and more falls within the function of leadership. 
oe C rpenYisor, at the same time he is seeking through perona 
productivity, shend to encourage teachers to strive for ce ted 
ship in o ee s H Temain alert to emerging initiative an 
ies: He should be careful not to ignore Or smother po- 
atone oe es Svéaringen, Supervision of Instruction: Foundations and Dimen- 

oston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1962), p, relian: 
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tential leadership. School organizations marked by sustained “and 
vital progress depend upon the contributions of emergent leadership 
among their members. ' 

Coordination. Within the various levels of school organization 
there are many resources and energies which need to be organized 
and brought to hear upon important problems. Educational super- 
vision may make important contributions within the school district, 
within the elementary or secondary school building, and among 
individual teachers. At times the supervisor may.work in the com- 
munity itself. 

Coordination involves such important tasks as locating and or- 
ganizing educational resources and making them available to per- 
sons who need and want them. The supervisor successfully engages 
the staff in cooperative endeavor and encourages it to seek even 
more satisfying group work. He also facilitates the essential con- 
tributions of parents and students at appropriate points. An overall 
perspective and a clear grasp of the educational aims are essential 
to the function of coordination. 


ə Resource and service. The supervisor himself is a resource. 


His experience, training, and skills are placed at the disposal of the 
school. His own acquaintance with the results of current experi- 
mentation, his professional expertness, and his skills in human rela- 
tions contribute to efficiency and success in solving problems. The 
supervisor often assists the top administrator and the school board 
in making important policies and judgments. He may also be called 
upon to help interpret the aims, procedures, and results of the 
school program to the public. 

Evaluation. The function of evaluation is basic to supervision. 
Improvement and progress have their beginnings in the appraisal of 
present conditions. Moreover, the emphasis on evaluation needs to 
be continuous and far reaching. 

Supervisors work with others to assess the appropriateness and 
worth of educational aims. This involves the definition of purposes, 
the establishment of pertinent criteria, and the application of these 
criteria to the stated goals of the school. Supervisory activity is di- 
rected toward the evaluation of learnings and the teaching proce- 
dures which go to produce them. The central function, of the school 
itself is realized in the learning which takes place under the direction 
and guidance of the teacher in the classroom. Much assis‘ance is 
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needed to help teachers and students appraise the quality and pro- 
ductiveness of the learning-teaching process. In addition the edu- 
cational personnel of the school require help in evaluating their 


group activities. The supervisor himself must constantly assess the 


outcomes of his efforts. 

Authority in supervision. The role of the supervisor has many 
facets and demands, yet in order to carry out successfully his essen- 
tial functions he must have some degree of authority. This authority 
may come to him in-severel different ways: 


1. He may be delegated authority by the top administrator and the 
school board. This is legal authority to act in certain areas and in cer- 
tain ways because of his position in the organization of the school. 

2. The supervisor may earn a substantial degree of authority because 
of his competence. School personnel who work with him give him this 
authority because they recognize his expertness in the special knowledge 
and skills needed to accomplish improvement in the program of the 
school. 

3. Finally the supervisor may be offered authority by specific groups 
within which he works. A group which has direction and purpose may 
assign various responsibilities to different members. In a situation marked 
by minimal status differences the Supervisor may receive authority from 
the group itself to act in ways which seem likely to enhance the effective 
solution of problems and the accomplishment of group purposes. This 
authority is dynamic (having to do with direction and purpose) and 


temporary (developing out of and having pertinence to a specific situa- 
tion). 


As supervisors carry out their functions, they may at times rely 
on each of these sources of authority. Modern supervision, however, 


has come to emphasize the latter two sources of authority in its ap- 
proach. 


Principles of Modern Supervision 
p = Sa beror important principles are inherent in today’s concept 
ue ee. Process. Such principles provide a guide to action 
as an approach to the evaluation of procedures. 


ion is di : z 
teaching, This h eaa toward the improvement of learning and 


i 
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Effective supervision seeks to help teachers recognize and acceptgeneral 
aims and then works consciously toward these purposes. For example, 
teachers may come to accept the proper role of supervision as a special- 
ized service which attempts (a) to help them see beyond their present 
performance and seek improvement, (b) to identify and coordinate ef- 
forts and resources for more efficiency and greater impact on important 
educational problems, (c) to increase the amount and quality of learn- 
ing by students, and (d) to promote continuous appraisal of perform- 
ance of all who are engaged in the educational process. 

3. Supervision seeks the cooperative participation of all concerned. 
Intelligent and effective supervision is genuine codperative endeavor, not 
skillful manipulation of others. This principle results from the strong 
belief that school personnel affected by certain decisions should have a 
part in making these decisions. 

4. Modern supervision strives to utilize the talents and strengths of 
all. The emerging concept of democratic leadership recognizes the neces- 
sity of releasing and using the potential which resides within various 
members of the group. The most effective group problem-solving results 
from the joint efforts of individuals, each making contributions in line 
with his own special abilities and skills. 

5. The existing situation provides the setting for supervision. The 
nature and characteristics of the staff, the student group, the community, 
and thé past and present school program are the basic elements with 
which the supervisor must deal. Thus he must know well the present 
situation and its antecedents before proceeding to make improvements. 

6. Supervision offers assistance to all. The astute supervisor knows 
that the most likely places to begin are with those teachers who recog- 
nize needs and who are willing to work for improvement. He knows that 
often the teachers who seem to be doing the best job are those with 
greatest potential for sustained progress. He works with all, not merely 
the inexperienced or ineffective. 

7. Supervision is flexible. The supervisor tends to be eclectic in ap- 
proach. A concern about the means as well as the end requires a flexible, 
adaptive approach rather than adherence to a single “approved” pro- 
cedure. 

8. Supervision seeks evidence regarding the results and value of 
change. The supervisor uses his skills in evaluation to this end. Judg- 
ments should be based upon the weight of evidence and logic rather than 


upon hunch or sheer opinion, _ 

9, Supervision strives to enhance the satisfaction in their work of the 
educational staff. The procedures of supervision should result in im- 
proved staff morale and job satisfaction. As a consequence of the work 
of the supervisor, teachers should develop more confidence in themselves, 


feel more adequate to handle their own problems, dnd experience the 
fuller realization of their capabilities. 
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Organization of Supervisory Services 


The total supervisory effort is borne by many different persons 
operating at various organizational levels. Contributions to the 
improvement of instruction and learning may be made at the state 
level, the county level, the school system level, and the individual 
school level. 

Most state departments of education are strongly committed to 
a program of supervision Generally they are charged with the im- 
plementation of legislative acts and rulings of the state board of 
education. Thus they retain some responsibility for inspecting the 
schools through personal visits or through required reports. State 
accreditation of schools may involve cooperative study and visita- 
tion. Supervisory assistance, however, is increasingly being made 
available, especially to schools with limited resources. Central office 
supervisors coordinate state-wide efforts, identify resources and 
publicize them, inform school people regarding research, experi- 
mentation and promising practices emerging within the state, and 
offer direct assistance to schools, usually of a consultative nature. 
Many state departments of education have gained great potential 
power to affect school practices through their administration and 
distribution of state monies. 

Strong county organizations have developed in a few states where 
the county superintendent of schools has been provided with finan- 
cial resources and enabling legislation, thus permitting him to build 
a large staff of general and special supervisors and consultants, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Ohio are examples of states in which county 
offices are providing substantial supervisory assistance, 


In local school systems the nature and extent of supervision is 
determined by the size of the admini 


i strative unit, the stability and 
quality of the educational staff, and the division of administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities. A small union high school district 
employing 25 teachers would probably have no supervision other 
than what the superintendent-prinsipal and the part-time assistant 
principal could supply, 

many elementary, juni 


` a director of curriculum, 


general elementary supervisors, and’ spe- 
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cial supervisors of various subject areas. Occasionally, several’small 
school districts may join forces to secure more supervisory assistance. 

At the individual school level size is again an important factor. 
In any case the principal is directly responsible for the instruction 
in his school. In the elementary school he often is expected to act 
as general supervisor for the teachers. In the larger high school he 
may have the services of a coordinator of instruction and of various 
department heads. In addition, consultants from outside the school 
organization may be brought in to assist with supervision. Persons 
from colleges and universities and from commercial test and in- 
structional materials companies are sometimes employed to work 
with teachers and planning groups on specific problems, Careful 
screening, special planning, and preparation are often necessary if 
these individuals are to make the maximum contribution as con- 
sultants. 

Generally, the most productive supervision at all levels seems to 
result from consulting, coordinating, and helping approaches. For 
this reason full-time supervisory persons increasingly have become 
known as helping teacher, resource teacher, consultant, and coor- 
dinator. Present trends in staff organization and utilization indicate 
full-time supervisors are being given less administrative and direc- 
tive responsibilities, such as rating teachers for tenure or prescribing 
instructional practices. 

The organization of supervisory services naturally takes on dif- 
ferent patterns according to the situation, the special strengths and 
weaknesses of the persons involved, and the philosophy of super- 
vision which prevails. Thus it is understandable that great variability 
in organizational patterns exists. Even though some need is felt for 
more consistent and precise descriptions of supervisory positions, 
it seems inevitable that widely differing practices will continue to 


prevail. 


CHAPTER II 


Responsibilities of Supervisory Personnel 
in a Local School System 


The basic assumption underlying all supervision and administra- 
tion activity in public education is that the schools exist for the 
benefit of the student and the society in which he lives. The learning- 
teaching situation is primary; all else is secondary and supportive 
to this elemental process. Students are compelled to attend the pub- 
lic schools in order to learn, and teachers are employed to guide 
and assist this learning. Without teachers and students there would 
be no need for administrators and supervisors. Indeed, there would 
be no need for schools. This assumption provides the vital perspec- 
tive necessary for intelligently conceived supervision in the loca! 
school system. E 

As school systems grow in size and complexity, the face-to-face 
relationships between central office personnel and classroom teach- 
ers become less frequent. The top administrator and his staff are 
likely to become more remote and inaccessible. The superintendent 
who once directly supervised a small number of teachers in his 


district may now head a large staff, many of whom have varying 
responsibilities for supervision. k 


The Superintendent 


board’s approval) the administr: 
is his task to conceive and cons 
Phases of school 


responsibilities, it , for he knows that ultimately the 
Only justification for himself and hi i i 


the basic work of the school—the 
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cally, he accepts the following kinds of supervisory responsibilities 
in the school system. pone 

The superintendent builds a supervisory organization. In the 

“United States the size and characteristics of school districts are 
tremendously varied. The superintendent of schools seeks an organ- 
ization for supervisory services which (1) will clearly delineate 
assignment of responsibilities and-duties, (2) will provide for com- 
munication and cooperation among the various persons involved, 
and (3) will be as simple and flexible as possible. Because of dif- 
ferences in school systems, the organizations chosen for supervision 
naturally display great differences in themselves. 

In small systems which, however, are large enough to justify a 
full-time superintendent, the head administrator tends to work with - 
the principals of the several schools in his district. He may engage 
in some face-to-face supervision of teachers. However, he must also 
carry the bulk of the load of administration in the system. Problems 
of communication among personnel are minimized because of close 
contact, yet the press of administrative duties reduces the time and 
attention which the superintendent can give to supervision. The or- 
ganizational structure is simple and direct as contrasted to the siz- 
able urban school system. ‘ 

Large systems present many problems because of the complexity 
of relationships and sheer numbers of persons involved in super- 
vision, Common organizational patterns may include the following 
characteristics: (1) dualism—where teachers are responsible to the 
principal of their school as well as to the supervisor in the central 
office; (2) line and staff—where the line of authority is distinct, 
from the superintendent down through assistant superintendent to 
principal to the teacher, while a number of staff persons offer highly 
specialized services; (3) coordinative—where the responsibility for 
the improvement of instruction is centered in an assistant superin- 
tendent of instruction (or in one holding a similar position) who 
coordinates the efforts of the principals and supervisors under his 
direction; and (4) democratit—where councils or committees of 
teachers and other educational personnel are brought into the ex- 
ploration and solution of instructional problems. 

Several trends seem evident in the current effosts of superintend- 
ents to secure improvement in existing supervisory organizations: 
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1} The desirable organizational change is looked upon as evolutionary 
in nature and is built upon the present organization. 

2. Full-time supervisory personnel are increasingly seen as staff per- 
sons who work most productively without substantial line authority. ` 

3. The teacher himself must be affected before change takes place in 
his classroom, thus the organization should facilitate teacher participa- 
tion in sharing with administrative and supervisory personnel the task of 
upgrading learning and teaching. . 

4. The building as a vital unit in change is being re-emphasized by 
making the principal and his staff directly accountable to the superin- 
tendent or to the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction for 
program improvement, and by emphasizing the use of central office su- 


pervisors as consultants to building personnel in joint efforts to improve 
instruction. 


The superintendent selects and retains personnel. One of the 
superintendent’s important responsibilities, which has many super- 
visory implications, is the selection and retention of well-qualified 
personnel. He shares this responsibility with the principal of the 
individual school. In small districts the superintendent is likely to 
be directly involved in teacher recruitment and employment. In this 


Case it is his responsibility to secure teachers who are not only the 


best he can obtain but also those who show promise of fitting into 
the supervisory philosophy of 


the school. For example, if the super- 
vision is democratic in orientation and process, he will search for 
teachers who are likely to work well on committees and groups and 
who will gain satisfaction from this participation. The superintend- 
ent must also find ways to retain promising and productive teachers 
through rewards both financial and otherwise. 

Central office personnel are always a direct responsibility of the 
superintendent. He must know his own organization and present 
Personnel as well as the aims and objectives of the supervisory pro- 
ram, and he must secure the tight persons to fit into this situation. 
_ The superintendent sets the supervisory climate. The super- 
intendent constructs the Organizational framework for supervision. 
He also sets the spirit and atmosphere of the supervisory procedures. 

e whole Supervisory function takes on the character of the super- 

c, dictatorial superintendent is 


ee attitude. An autocrati 

S Eim 

a es ee a similar approach to supervision. A democratic 

Shier ent fs likely to create Supervisory services which prize 
n, Originality, and self-initiative. In the right climate 
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school personnel are often able and willing to rise above defetts in 
the organization and ‘make superior progress toward instructional 
improvement. 

The superintendent motivates supervision. The top adminis-_ 
trator may motivate supervisory effort by displaying interest and 
understanding of current efforts to improve instruction. His own 
knowledge of the program of the school and its effectiveness, his 
expressed concern regarding apparent weaknesses, and his encour- 
agement to certain supervisory activity -will impel supervisors to 
action. He is likely to influence supervision through giving rewards, 
such as promotions and praise, to productive personnel. Many su- 
perintendents consider it essential that they maintain a consistent 
and high degree of interest in the programs df instructional improve- 
ment in their school systems. 

The superintendent evaluates supervision. The evaluation of 
the effectiveness and progress of the system’s supervisory services is 
an important responsibility. The superintendent must make provi- 
sions for evaluating supervisory personnel. In some cases he will 
evaluate directly the work of his staff. In other cases he will assign 
this task to an assistant. In any event he will be concerned with an 
appraisal of efforts to improve teaching in the system. Often he is 
able to make a special contribution to the evaluative process because 
of his perspective and broad understanding of the system-wide pro- 
gram and the community within which it exists. 


The Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Instruction 


In larger school systems it is common to find the position of as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of instruction. The person who 
bears this title ranks next to the superintendent in the responsibility 
for the supervisory program of the school. 

Generally the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction 
assumes the direct responsibility and leadership for (1) working 
toward a system-wide agreemént regarding purposes of education, 
(2) coordinating the efforts of all persons dealing with the instruc- 
tional program, (3) heading the continuous curriculum develop- 
ment and revision program in the system, (4) Seeking ways ‘to 
improve articulation among the educational segments, (5) encour- 
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aging emergent leadership among district personnel, and (6) striv- 
ing to improve the organization and working relationships of 
personnel involved in the supervision of instruction. 


tion with the super- 
ake sure that his de- 
th the policies of the 
e to it that the broad 
rward along the lines 
to apprise the top ad- 
ams for improvement 
ddition, as an assistant 
ish good working rela- 
nts in charge of other 


Strategic position 
building principals and supervisors. 


The Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction 


In large city school s 
of the superintendent 


Tesponsible to the assistant superintendent He is often approxi- 
mately equal in rank to the building principals and, therefcre, works 
with them o 
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staff meetings to discuss their problems and concerns. He plans the 
orientation of new supervisors and provides for the in-service growth 
of all his staff. The director must organize the supervisory services 
under his control and constantly evaluate their effectiveness. He 
works to define duties and ways of working with teachers and prin- 


cipals. He attempts to promote the concept of central office super- 


vision as a consultative, cooperative service. He usually holds the 
concept that his staff should offer specialized assistance which is so 
valuable and necessary that the principals „will feel a real need to 
request it at appropriate points. In addition, the director of cur- 
riculum and instruction channels information regarding the super- 
visory activities, progress, and achievements through the assistant 
superintendent to the superintendent. When Possible he seeks face- 
to-face contacts with principals and teachers. He also is likely to 


participate as a member of all system-wide instructional and cur- 
riculum committees. 


Central Office Supervisors 
or Consultants 


Most of the larger school districts provide for a central office staff 
ka supervisors or consultants. These persons possess professional 
raining, substantial experience in teaching, special skills in group 
ae significant knowledge of instructional materials and meth- 
x cae te Pu to carry out various kinds of educational re- 
ay eae r em y work as general supervisors and some 

eels special subject Supervisors. 
mide Supervisors. General supervision in the elementary 

peared very early in America. Only since the 1930’s has 


- the general supervisor been found in the secondary schools to any 


extent. 


The general supervisor tends to be specialized according to edu- 
cational levels rather than by subject. Thus the generalist may be 
assigned as supervisor of the primary, upper elementary, junior 
high, or senior high levels. Genéral supervisors at all levels, how- 
ever, tend to fulfill several basic functions: 


__ 1. The general supervisor cooperates with the principal to identify 
iastructional problems and to discover promising ways of attacking them. 
ile working in the school building, he operates under the digection of 


i) 
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the pzincipal. He makes the resources of the central supervisory office 
available to help with the problems and concerns of the local staff. He 
works with individual teachers only with the approval of the principal. 
Actually, in a sense he may duplicate the services of the building prin- 
cipal who is expected to work with his staff as a general supervisor, This 
occasionally may lead to conflict; yet because of competing administra- 
tive demands, the principal finds it difficult, if not impossible, to engage 
in significant supervision without a good deal of assistance. 

2. The general supervisor emphasizes the coordinating function, He 
seeks to bring together interested teachers in order to solve problems. 
rs who can make important contributions 


and he coordinates their efforts. 
3. The productive general supervisor makes his 


May write up instructional newsletters or 
developments in order to share this infor- 
gnition for the persons involved. 


ting them and are involved in the hiring 
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and firing of instructional personnel. Other administrative responsibilities 
sometimes include the approval of textbook requisitions, consultation 
regarding promotions and transfers, scheduling of teacher intervisitation, 
assignment of new teachers to schools in the system, workshop planning 
and direction, and administration of the assignment of student teachers 


in the scnools. 

Special supervisors. Special supervisors initially were used as 
itinerant teachers when a number of special subjects were added to 
the curriculum in the late 1800’s. They were employed because of 
their knowledge of the subject. Most teachers and principals ad- 
mittedly knew very little about art and music. Therefore, the special 
supervisor or special teacher at first taught the subject himself and 
later assisted the regular teachers to gain some minimal competence 
so they could teach it themselvec 

Today it is possible to find central office supervisors of all the 
subject areas as well as other specialities such as reading, spelling, 
writing, driver education, and special education. Few school sys- 
tems which are committed to special supervision can afford to em- 
ploy full time supervisors or consultants in every possible speciality. 
Instead, they tend to hire persons to supervise areas which seem to 
need the most improvement or to supervise those subjects which are 
judged to be most basic. 

The special supervisor attached to the central office operates 
much like the general supervisor except that he tends to be called 
upon more as a resource in his content speciality rather than for his 
ability to coordinate and facilitate group action. The special super- 
visor must possess expertness in the subject matter in which he 
specializes and in the methods of teaching it. For example, he may 
make important contributions in developing vertical articulation. 
A language arts supervisor may work with teachers in grades one 
through twelve in order tc secure smoother flow of content and less 
unnecessary duplication in the teaching of English through the 
grades. He might assist a committee of representative teachers to 
develop a K-12 curriculum outline of subject matter in English. He, 
of course, will need to be up-to-date in regard to new materials and 
emerging trends in the teaching of his subject. As an accomplished 
teacher the special supervisor may do some demonstration teaching, 
especially in helping beginning teachers. He often participates in 
in-service training activities and may establish and maintain a 
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 librafy of resource units, curriculum guides, pertinent readings, and 
instructional materials for the benefit of teachers in his special area 
of interest. Sometimes outside consultants are invited by the special 
supervisor to meet with interested instructional personnel. His most 
signal contributions tend to come through his expertness in the sub- 
ject and his overall perspective of this area of the curriculum. 

General versus special supervision. There seems to be no gen- 
eral agreement as to which approach is clearly superior—general 
supervision or special supervision. Each has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. i 5 

Today’s recognition of the values of correlation and integration 
of different subjects seems to point up an advantage of general 
supervision. The general supervisor is able to bring together teach- 
ers of various subjects to explore the possibilities of such relation- 
ships. He seeks to intensify horizontal articulation. The special 
supervisor, on the other hand, is more likely to accomplish equally 
vital progress toward vertical articulation within his subject area. 

The general supervisor approaches the problem of improving in- 
struction much as the principal does. Neither can be equally expert 
in all subjects; thus they work most productively along the lines of 
coordinating the efforts of interested educational workers and then 
supplying resources, both material and personnel, to help in their 
work. The principal in his relations with supervisors is much more 
likely to accept the recommendations of the specialist than of the 
generalist. The special supervisor presumably is better equipped by 
training and experience to offer specific and knowled 
in regard to his content area. 


Special supervision, while it presents the real advanta 
assistance, may result in increasing the compartment 
subjects. High school teachers, especially, 
departmental organization of the school, 
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areas. Experience has shown that an enthusiastic special supervisor 
often is able to generate a great deal of interest, set in motion a 
variety of activities, and secure a disproportionate share of attention 
to his subject speciality. Other curricular areas which rely on the 
part-time supervisory efforts of building principals are not likely to 
keep pace. A general supervisor may be able to distribute his time 
and energies more evenly among the interested personnel in all areas 
needing improvement. 

At the elementary school level teachers sometitnes report the un- 
happy experience of being caught in the middle of conflicting pres- 
sures from helpful special supervisors. Each special supervisor 
attempts to promote the teaching of his speciality, often without 
recognizing that his great interest and concern is only one of the sub- 
jects with which the elementary teacher must deal. 

Generally, the weight of evidence would seem to favor general 


Supervisors attached to the central office often seem inevitably 
trapped by the contradictions of their role in the school system. 
The supervisor. realizes the central importance of the classroom 
teacher to improved instruction. The individual teacher must change 
if learning and teaching in his classroom are to change; yet the 
central office supervisor may be denied significant face-to-face con- 
tacts with teachers because of reluctant or overworked building 
principals. The supervisor knows that his best chance for success 
lies in a consultative approach without line authority. Teachers will 
develop more democratic ways of working with the supervisor if he 
does not have the administrative responsibility of rating them for 
tenure or promotion. Groups will seek his help because of his 
demonstrated ability to help them achieve their goals rather than 
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because of his authority over them. Principals are apt to work co- 
operatively with the supervisor if they do not have to compete with 
him for the allegiance of their teachers; yet a continuing frustration 
for supervisors is that sometimes it appears that certain blocks to 
progress exist which might be removed with a little authority. The 
supervisor may identify serious instructional inadequacies which 
need immediate correction. He knows, however, that the best re- 
sults come from a slow, deliberate approach which attempts to 
awaken teacher tinderstanding of the problem, to stimulate the 
desire to do something constructive about it, and to initiate pro- 
cedures which promise improvement. 


o 


CHAPTER III 


Responsibilities of Supervisory Personnel 
in a School 


©. e 


In recent years American public education has been character- 
ized by the steadily increasing size of school systems. This increase 
is the result of such developments as consolidation and unification 
of school units, urbanization, and population growth. This dramatic 
change became the focus of much attention, for it brought constant 
problems of adjusting and reorganizing to handle larger and more 
complex administrative units. Population explosions in some loca- 
tions in the far West and Southwest, for example, required system- 
level planning and organization to meet the unprecedented demand 

°for educational services. School superintendents, as an aspect of 
this attention to system-wide organization, worked to explore and 
solve problems of providing central office supervision. At the same 
time, however, the strong feeling persisted that the building unit 
itself provided a most productive setting for instructional change. 

The individual school possesses an essential characteristic which 
enhances and unifies supervisory efforts. It has an obvious organis- 
mic wholeness? which is supported by the community structure 
within which it exists. In the perception of parents, change in the 
schools has to do with the local school which their children attend. 
Generally, the contributions of lay persons are most helpful and 
constructive if made at the local school level. The individual school 
has cohesiveness because of the natural unity of its educational staff, 
student body, and the building within which it operates. This organ- 
ismic wholeness may result in an institutional personality which 
sometimes has a profound effect-upon the program of the school. 
Within the same school system different schools are observed to have 
substantially different traditions, attitudes toward the proper role 

Principal: Key Setting and 


1 “The Individual School and its 
e te A nsi Leadership,” Educational Leadership, Vol. 13 (Oc- 


tober, 1955), 2-3. 
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of the school, and approaches to instructional improvement, Thus 
supervisory efforts may take different forms in schools within the 
same district. 

The individual school, as a productive setting for change, has 
the advantage of regular face-to-face relationships among its per- 
sonnel. Central office personnel, on the other hand, must spread 
their attention and efforts among many different schools and many 
different problems. It is more difficult for them to identify with and 
become a real par? of local problem situations. The improvements, 
of course, ultimately are realized in the classroom itself; yet rela- 
tively few teachers have the resources, training, and self-sufficiency 
to make outstanding progress by themselves. The individual school 


unit, therefore, deserves recognition as a vital context for super- 
vision. 


« 


The Small High School 


The small high school embodies a number of characteristics 
which may facilitate or inhibit improvement of learning and teach- 
ing. An obvious advanta 
cational staff. Teachers regularly operate as a committee of the 
whole, facing together the pressing problems of curriculum and in- 
struction. This procedure in a group of manageable size facilitates 
a unified improvement activity. The close working relationships 
enable teachers to secure a good understanding of the total school 
their subject areas into an essential part of 
the school. Instructional problems which 
um are more easily perceived, explored, and 
D ik cate ne The principal, as educational leader, is close 

culty an ies Ee ‘ 
Hebe nis ng S A 1s in a good position to sense emerging 


specialized skills in edu- 
in the production of re- 
des, and reports. Teachers 


ge is the small, and often close-knit, edu-‘ 
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especially subject to the problem of short teacher tenure. Teachers, 
like Americans in general, have become increasingly mobile. This 
is usually a problem; but the small high school, in rural areas es- 
pecially, may have to replace one-fourth to one-half or even more 
of its faculty each year as teachers use the rural school system as a 
stepping stone to employment in a larger high school in a more at- 
tractive geographical location. The constant turnover makes sus- 
tained improvement difficult if not impossible. 

The small secondary school makes heavy demands upon its ad- 
ministrative head. He must administer the schéol usually without 
much assistance from the superintendent's office, if there is one, and 
often without substantial help in his individual school. Principals 
in very small high schools commonly teach a class or two; clerical 


help is often part-time or inadequately trained; and multiple respon- 


sibilities urgently require attention. Moreover, the administrator 
himself may possess only minimum preparation and limited experi- 


ence. 
The improvement of instruction, of course, is just as important 


„ ina small high school as in a large one. Even though the organiza- 
tion for supervision is likely to be fairly simple and direct, several 
` different persons may perform responsible roles. 


The principal. The administrative head must fulfill a crucial 
role in supervision. The realistic principal of the small high school 
recognizes that he is the general supervisor of his school. He will 
need to work directly in supervision, for usually there are no assist- 
ants to whom he may delegate a significant portion of this respon- 
sibility. He is the chief executive of the individual school and his 
role requires that he carry both the administrative and supervisory 
loads. Administrative details often appear more urgent and pressing 
than supervisory activities; yet, ultimately, the success of both the 
school and the principal are to be measured in the increasing qual- 
ity of the instructional program. As a result, the principal of the 
small high school commonly has the uneasy feeling that he is trying 
to do everything but should be coing more. This sentiment is well- 
expressed by one administrator who says: 

rincipal, educational 
Lhe ae Deaths nae aid Gubstitute teacher 


consultant, gui 2 
first class ail rolled into one. It becomes all too easy to permit my 
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‘educational focus to become blurred and blunted by spreading my- 
self too thin. 


1. The principal is the offic 
ing. He works within the poli 
education and the sperintendent. He is the 

As the supervisory leader in his school 
structional improvement activit 


with new and Promising practices, and enthusiastically contribute a sig- 


pends upon the Personality of the 
, his concept of supervisory leadership, 


his desire to supervise, ' 
and his ability to apportion his time wisely. 


made by his staff. Although he deals with a relatively 
small group, he must deliberately se 


ek to identify problems and concerns, 
d maintain a free flow icati 


r nc interviews Ww. 
Visitation of 
Staff because of hi 
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Through his active participation he makes his unique contributions zvail- 
able to groups. 4 

4. The principal’s personnel responsibilities have great supervisory 
potential. In the small secondary school he is directly involved in em- 
ploying teachers and deciding upon whether or not to retain them. The 
school board may require him to rate them. Usually he handles the orien- 
tation of new teachers and provides some special assistance to beginning 
teachers. He constructs the daily class schedule, so important to job 
satisfaction and teacher growth. Faculty bulletins and the teachers’ hand- 
book are also the result of the principal’s labors. 


Almost universally the principal of the small, high school is re- 
sponsible for whatever supervision that takes place in his school. 
Unless he is able to initiate action, nurture, and sustain it, very little 
instructional improvement is likely to occur. 

Deans. Some slightly larger high schools have deans or advisors 
for the students. Professional persons in these positions may be 
delegated responsibility for working with students in matters of at- 
tendance, morale, extra-curricular functions, and minor discipline 
problems. They often contribute to supervision by assisting teachers 
to know and understand their students better. They are utilized by 
committees and groups as resources in the solution of problems 
which require detailed knowledge of the school’s pupil population. 

Supervising or consulting teachers. The introduction and de- 
velopment of the master teacher plan * which has proved so success- 
ful in the elementary school has its counterpart in the high school 
supervising or consulting teacher. This position normally is filled by 


an experienced teacher already on the staff, a person who is noted 


for his fine teaching and for his outstanding ability to work with 
other faculty members. In the small high school he would be re- 
leased from all or part of his teaching load and be expected to actin a 
consultative capacity to the rest of the staff. The supervising teacher 
commonly is appointed for one or at the most two years whereupon 
he returns to full-time teaching. He offers help and guidance espe- 


cially to the less experienced teachers and those new to the school. 


The great advantage, of course, is that teachers are usually more 
inclined to seek his help, ask his advice, and invite him to visit their 


classes, for he obviously is not an administrator who may have to 
rate them for retention, salary, or promotion purposes. Instead, he 


L. Quinn, “Developing a Progvam for the Master 
eas Sr Sarna Vol. 38 (September-October, 1956), 23-28. 
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is aħfellow teacher, recognized for his ability to provide eer 
and given some time to help them. Some attempt, of course, is ma de 
to select supervising teachers who Possess special competence in 
` various subject areas, although during their time of tenure each oper- 
ates as a general supervisor to the whole high school faculty. This 
position, which seems to have promise for the small junior or senior 
high school, represents a modest attempt to provide supervisory 
services of a nonadministrative nature to augment the sometimes 
limited efforts of the principal. 

A variation of this plan is emerging in schools of various sizes 
which utilize team teaching. A master teacher is chosen to head up 


the instructional team and provide some supervision for his team 
mates. 


The Large High School 


The very large high school naturally presents complex problems 
of management and supervision. The professional staff is large and 
varied. Problems of communication and organization for effective 
effort are compounded. More personnel necessarily are engaged in 
the large tasks of administering and supervising. Face-to-face rela- 
tionships between the head administrator and the teachers become 
less frequent and more formal. Individual classroom teachers find 
it difficult to achieve and maintain perspective of their activities as 
an integral part of the total program of the school. The faculty tends 
to become a loose confederation of departments or groups of teach- 
ers, each organized by common subject-matter interests or similar 
responsibilities. The evolving power structure of the staff and the 
negotiation of differences between groups, each of which views the 
instructional program from a special frame of Teference, may be- 
come important factors in school-wide decisions, Scheduling of 
classes, assignment of rooms, and routine arrangements are likely to 
be accomplished impersonally without consideration of the individ- 
ual differences and preferences of the teachers involved. 

The large school, however, is likely to possess many resources. 
The finances of a large unit may permit the employment of well- 
trained and experienced assistants to the principal, who also is more 
likely to be well-qualified for his position. Significant help may be 
available from the superintendent's office. A Variety of instructional 
aids and materials may be Present. To utilize these resources and 
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materials and to provide the multiple supervisory services necded 
a number of different persons bear various responsibilities. } 

The principal. Principals in large secondary schools have long 
taken two points of view in regard to their role in supervision.* Al- 
though there is no question that principals are the executive heads 
of the school, responsible for all aspects of its operation, there are 
some differing opinions regarding their place in supervision. One 
point of view holds that the management responsibilities are so 
numerous and pressing that the high school principal cannot real- 
istically engage in genuine supervision. Itt very small high schools 
the administrative head must supervise. In the very large high 
school, however, the principal necessarily is engrossed in the gen- 
eral administration of this large and complex organization and has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to supervise instruction. The 
second point of view asserts that the principal inevitably operates as 
the coordinating director of the supervisory services. He may carry 
out this coordination poorly or well; yet, as part of his general man- 
agement of the school, he does actually engage in supervision. His 
grasp of the overall picture, his knowledge of long-range trends and 

e directions of desired change, and his insight into school policies help 
qualify him to accept this necessary task. 

The real difference in these two positions seems to hang upon 
varying definitions of supervision. If one conceives of supervision 
as including anything which contributes to improved learning and 
teaching, the principal in the large high school does indeed have 
real and tangible responsibilities in supervision. True, he may not 
be able to engage directly in classroom visitation and individual 
teacher conferences to any substantial extent, but his contributions 
to supervision are still vital. In the very large secondary school he 
probably operates more nearly like the system superintendent who 
emphasizes coordination and organization of supervisory services 
than like the small high school principal who acts directly as gen- 


eral supervisor. : 
The principal, of course, must work to establish a favorable at- 


mosphere for instructional improvement in his school. He hopes 
that the enthusiasm and interest which he displays will prove con- 
tagious and will impel the professional staff to seek positive change. 


4 See, for example, Theodore D. Rice, “Supervisory Personnel: The Principal,” 
NASSP Bulletin, Vol. 34 (December, 1950), 30-31. 
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Beyond this he seeks to organize the teachers and educational work- 
ers and to facilitate supervisory effort. Responsibilities are clearly 
defined and intraschool working relationships are clarified. The role 
‘and contributions of outside consultants are explained. The prin- 
cipal organizes the teachers into departments and/or committees. 
He may provide for a representative cabinet or advisory council to 
consider with him problems which affect the school, thus making it 
Possible for groups of concerned teachers to deal with the problems. 
The principal fosters instructional improvement by supporting 
experimentation ia his sthool. He recognizes that promising prac- 
tices occasionally fail and that evaluation may show the new pro- 
cedure to be less effective than the old. He knows the resources of 
the central staff and outside agencies, and he invites their participa- 
tion at appropriate points. The head administrator strives to open 
channels of communication so that pressing concerns of individual 
classroom teachers may come to the attention of supervisory per- 
sons. He may be able to schedule the teachers of a certain subject 


that they may attack an in- 
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better understand their pupils. He is likely to be used as a TesoLrce 
by committees and groups at work on instructional problems. 

The assistant principal who deals directly with the curriculum * 
works as a general supervisor in the high school under the direction 
of the principal. He is commonly delegated major supervisory re- 
sponsibilities for upgrading the quality of learning and teaching. 
His approaches and functions approximate those of any general 
supervisor working within a school unit. k 

Some very large high schools have adopted the grade principal 
or “school-within-a-school” plan. In this plan” a professionally 
trained person of assistant principal rank is placed in charge of the 
teachers, students, instructional program, and facilities of one grade 
level of the high school. This person works tp direct and coordinate 
the activities of his assigned grade. This arrangement seems to em- 
body many of the advantages and disadvantages of the principal in 
the small high school. - 

The coordinator of instruction. Many large high schools have 
moved in the direction of providing a clearer division between ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibilities. While the assistant 
“principal clearly occupies a place in the chain of command, the title 
and conception of the coordinator of instruction is more nearly that 
of a staff official. . 

The coordinator of instruction may rank with or slightly below 
an assistant principal in the organization, and he is the person to 
whom the major responsibility for supervision in the school is dele- 
gated. It is his job to strive for instructional improvement. This 
position is ideally filled by a person who possesses superior qualities 
of supervisory leadership and coordination. It is less likely to be 
considered an internship for someone interested in becoming a 
principal at a later date. 

The broad function of the coordinator is that of general super- 
vision in the high school. He normally is responsible for the work 
of other supervisory personnel. For example, the department heads 
work with him in the special supervision of their academic depart- 
ments. He seeks to stimulate ard assist the teachers in their study 
of problems of instruction; he knows and utilizes available resources 


see Gareth B. Goddard, “The Assistant 
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artment head or chairman has 
long been a part of the organization of large high schools; yet in 
ved up to its supervisory poten- 
ceives the job (through appoint- 
ment by the principal or by departmental election) as a reward for 
school rather than for outstanding 
hing excellence. The position has 
commonly included a heavy load of routine clerical and administra- 
tive responsibilities and insufficient release from teaching; there- 
fore, no significant supervision is accomplished. 


Through conferences and - 
abreast of new development 
He promotes continuing teacher growth by working with the ad- 
Ministration to arrange in-service education such as workshops, 
demonstrations, and discussions. He holds regular departmental 
Meetings to evaluate the program, explore problems, share ideas, 


s role is to maintain 
e administration and 


needs, and proposals to the attention of the top administrative level 
in the schoo] 
Given a Person who 


ing Competenc®, reduct 
Ciated with the role, in 


possesses real leadership abilities and teach- 
ion of many of the clerical duties now asso- 
creased time and Opportunity for supervision, 
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and provision for coordinating instructional improvement among 


different departments, the position of department head is more likely 
to realize its potential. 


The Elementary School 


The elementary school tends to differ from the high school in a 
number of essential characteristics which have implications for 
supervision. Teachers generally differ in edycation-and in the nature 
and conditions of teaching assignments. The secondary school 
teacher is a subject-matter specialist by training, assignment, and 
inclination. The majority of elementary teachers are generalists. In 
the lower grades especially, they are prepared to guide students in 
the wide range of experiences met in the school day. Some elemen- 
tary schools employ special teachers in certain subjects such as 
music, art, physical education, and foreign languages. These per- 
sons, however, often work as itinerant teachers, moving about 
among the schools in the district and sometimes operating as special 
vonsultants to the regular teachers. High school teachers commonly 
deal with a different group of youngsters each period of the day, 
while elementary teachers ordinarily are responsible for the same 
pupils all, or at least half, of the school day. Secondary school 
faculty members’ tend to feel responsible and directly concerned 
with only one aspect of the total curriculum—their special subject 
field. The teacher in the elementary school is more likely to under- 
stand and to feel committed to the total instructional program. 

The large high school is likely to be organized into departments 
or academic divisions with consequent lack of unity in the staff. 
Administrative personnel are expected to accept responsibility for 
dealing with problems of counseling, attendance, student morale, 
extracurricular activities, and the like. In the elementary school, 
teachers are commonly placed in charge of a room which is largely 
self-sufficient. They are responsible for instruction, counseling, and 
social control under the overall direction of the principal. As a re- 
sult elementary education has developed more teacher feeling of 
responsibility for the total curricular program and generally a more 
democratic school organization. CRIA 

The principal. At the elementary school level the principal has 
long operated more effectively in instructional supervision than at 
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the high school level. School building units are generally of more 
manageable size and are usually less complicated. Elementary 
schools have fewer extracurricular activities with which to deal. 
For example, the principal is not tempted to fall into an expedient 
preoccupation with the scheduling of interscholastic athletics, choos- 
ing basketball and football officials, or managing regional and sec- 
tional playoffs. 

The elementary school principal, like all principals, is the 
executive head of, the school and is in charge of the wide range of 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities. He is apt to be con- 
sidered the general supervisor of his school. Unless he is the victim 
of a school system policy (which sometimes places a promising 
young administrator in the elementary school principalship even 
though his training and experience have been in high schools in 
order to groom him for a high position in the office of the superin- 
tendent), the elementary principal is likely to have extended and 
notable teaching experience at the elementary school level. Thus he 
has a pertinent background of training and experience from which 
to supervise. High school Principals, of course, find it impossible to’ 
develop expertness in all subject areas and, as a consequence, are 
reluctant to offer assistance to teachers in many specialities, The 
elementary Principal, on the other hand, generally is able to discuss 
instructional difficulties with all of his teachers and to offer positive 
and helpful suggestions and assistance. With the advantage of less 
complicated administrative demands, he is more likely to visit 
classes, confer with teachers, and directly offer help. 

The elementary principal often prefers to work democ 
as a process person or discussion leader. Teachers are brought to- 
gether to initiate problems, to analyze and discuss them, and to 
propose ways of attempting their solution, The Principal’s attitude 
toward progress in curriculum improvement, his interpretation of 
the policies of the superintendent and school board, his knowledge 
of the community, and his support of teacher experimentation are 
Powerful influences in the actions, taken to upgrade learning and 
teaching in his school. In the elementary school, however, he deals 
with a group of teachers who are apt to be concerned with the 


broad Tange of. curricular experiences offered and the total growth 
of each youngster, i 


ard pulling of 


ratically 
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some advantage for its area. The principal seeks to coordinate and 
organize his staff for the solution of problems, to assist them to 
secure the resources needed to accomplish their goals, and to en- 
courage them to complete the tasks. He must know and utilize cen- 
tral office consultants in cooperative supervision. The principal may 
discover resources in other elementary schools within the school 
system, educational personnel with special competencies in the 
county or state offices, and helpful college and university consult- 
ants which he can bring into the activities of his staff. 

The nonteaching elementary principal is in a strategic position to 
evaluate constantly the instructional program of his school. He deals 
with the school records; he organizes and directs the testing pro- 
gram; he has the opportunity to observe the’varied activities within 
his school; he talks with parents and students; and he meets with 
secondary administrators in order to appraise the instructional serv- 
ices of his school. This broad view complements the more limited 
evaluation of the program by the teachers. As part of his super- 
visory responsibilities, the principal contributes to the identification 

oof areas in need of work and to the evaluation of attempts at im- 


provement. 

The elementary principal has 
the personnel in his school. He co 
the employment and retention of 
ment and reassignment of instruc 
is, of course, important for the teaching 
ness, It may have great significance for supervision when, under the 
widely prevalent self-contained classroom organization, he is able 
to secure a well-balanced staff which includes teachers who have 
expertness and interest in various special areas in addition to their 
basic preparation. Thus he may provide a situation wherein teach- 


ers can find special help within their own faculty. ; 
In elementary schools the principal typically carries the super- 
visory load, although occasionally he may have assistants to help 


fae building consultant—resource or helping teacher. The in- 
structional consultant who works within a single school may be 
called a helping teacher, master teacher, or resource-teacher. These 
educational personnel are released from all or part of their teaching 


load in order to work as consultants to the faculty. They a-e chossn 


close and direct responsibilities for 
mmonly has an important voice in 
teachers. He controls the assign- 
tors to various grade levels. This 
satisfaction and effective- 
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from among the professional staff because they have demonstrated 
superior teaching ability, are known to possess great understanding 
of children, and have a sound grasp of the crucial elements which 
provide an exemplary learning-teaching situation. They have the 
ability to cooperate with others and are inclined to seek personal 
satisfaction in the success and improvement of their colleagues. 
These consultants serve temporarily as supervisors under the direc- 
tion of the principal and return to full-time teaching upon com- 
pletion of their tenure 4n this position. They are clearly fellow 
teachers who are freed from teaching duties in order to assist the 
faculty in instructional improvement. 

The building consultant’s productivity largely depends upon his 
own personality and approach, his demonstrated ability to provide 
substantial assistance, the attitudes of fellow faculty members to- 
ward the position, and the direction and support provided by the 
principal. His duties are many and varied.® 

One of his main responsibilities is the inexperienced teacher. Ori- 
entation to the school and direct help are provided. The consultant 
assists in the difficult task of planning and organizing the teacher’s 
work. -Advice on teaching materials and learning aids is provided. 
When appropriate, the consultant prepares and executes demonstra- 
tion lessons and plans for a detailed discussion afterward. Beginning 
instructors often ask for ideas in improving class participation and 
classroom control, Sometimes assistance is needed in suggesting 
ways of continuing professional growth. 

The consultant also works with more experienced teachers in 
improving instruction. If the building consultant is acknowledged 
to be an Outstanding teacher, the regular staff will welcome class- 
room visitation and will cooperatively explore Ways to approach 
mutual problems. The building consultant has the advantage of 
working in one school and feels a responsibility and identification 
with the problems discovered. Both the classroom teacher and the 
supervisor are a part of the problem situation and are likely to feel 
committed to find a solution, Consultants often assist in the evalua- 
ia of learning. They sometimes even take the experienced teach- 
ers’ classes so that they can do special Planning, work as a team in 


— 
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dealing with special problem groups, prepare curricular materials, 
and facilitate the sharing of ideas. 

The building consultant is given the opportunity to. explore new 
instructional materials and teaching aids and to secure them for 
examination by the faculty. He obtains descriptions and results of 
action research and experimentation which seem pertinent, and he 
may arrange for the purchase of needed books and pamphlets for 
the faculty reading shelf. He sometimes arranges for teacher inter- 
visitation, workshops, discussions, faculty, meetings, and other in- 
service activities. . 

The function of the building consultant, in short, is to expand 
and extend the supervisory services offered by the school principal. 
Moreover, the contributions are made by a‘person who is clearly a 
fellow teacher and whose authority is earned mainly through demon- 
strated competence and understanding of the local situation. 


Schools Use Central Office Consultants 


Many individual schools have the opportunity to use central office 
supervisory personnel. As part of a large district they must share 
these resources with the other schools. The individual school, how- 
ever, may or may not utilize the central office supervisors and con- 
sultants wisely, depending on how well the principal and his 
educational staff understand the nature of productive relationships 
and the potential values which may be realized. 

The modern concept of supervision recognizes that consultants 
from the central office must work with and through the principal of 
the elementary or secondary school. The principal is the adminis- 
trative and supervisory head of his school and gears overall respon- 
sibility for its eperation. The consultant offers supervisory services, 
but it is the principal’s decision whether or not to make use of these 
resources at appropriate points. In practice, the central office per- 
son enters the building at the pleasure of the principal and while 
there works under his direction. i 

Cooperative relationships are*sought among the people involved 
in instructional improvement. The classroom teacher is the elemen- 
tal agent in the process of change. Only as he changes will classroom 
practice be improved. The central office supervisor brings special 
resources such as knowledge of group dynamics, production skills 
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and facilities, and sources of information not available to the local 
building staff. The principal possesses pertinent knowledge and 
understanding of the local situation such as nature of the commu- 
nity, student population, professional staff, and the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. The team—consisting of principal, superrasor, 
and teacher—share the responsibility for effecting instructional im- 
provement and cooperatively work toward its achievement. 

The central office consultant is limited in his contributions be- 
cause he necessarily must spread his energies and resources among 
many schools in the system. He probably lacks intimate insight into 
the nature of the individual school’s student population, the 
Strengths and weaknesses of the faculty, close and continuing ac- 
quaintance with the building and equipment, evolving loca! modes 
of operation, shifting patterns of interrelationships among the staff, 
and prevalent feelings and attitudes toward change. At the same 
time, he is apt to have a broad view of the total program of the 
school system. He can safeguard the individual school from exces- 
sive provincialism. His function may be to bring new perspective 
to local problems, to Suggest different points of view, to help 
broaden the vision of building personnel, and to indicate new pos- 
sibilities. 

Ideally, the central Office co; 


sultant works in a staff capacity. 
He has little or no administrati 


ve authority. For example, his sery- 
ices are better received and evaluated if he is not Tequired to rate 


teachers. He ordinarily does not visit classes unless invited. As a 
supervisory consultant he must convince teachers of the worth of 
his suggestions. The special art of supervision is the ability to help 
teachers discover better approaches to instruction, rather than di- 


Tecting or requiring them to use different methods or teaching ma- 
terials. 


» 


CHAPTER IV 


Qualifications „of Supervisors 


e S 


The real focus of the work of supervision must inevitably rest 
upon people rather than upon things. Success in supervision is 
achieved only through the changes in behavior of educational per- 
sonnel which result in improved learning and teaching in the class- 
room. The supervisor works indirectly to gain the desired end. This 
is the source of considerable and persistent frustration, for a great 
many supervisors have been outstanding performers in the class- © 
room. As supervisory workers, however, they must accept the fact 
that their contributions are achieved through their ability to induce, 
encourage, and facilitate progress mainly without the use of 
administrative authority, or sometimes in spite of it. 

With increased insight into the benefits of democratic and crea- 
tive approaches to supervision, the autocratic and dictatorial pro- 
cedures of old are seen to be inappropriate and ineffective for 
genuine and lasting progress. It may seem more efficient in time 
simply to require teachers to use a new method or teaching proce- 
dure. This method, however, is less effective in lasting results. 
Success in supervision lies in changing teacher attitudes and under- 
standings which, in turn, may result in changed behavior. Accord- 
ingly, the nature of educational leadership has been described as 
“that action or behavior among individuals and groups which causes 
both the individual and the groups to move, toward educational 
goals that are increasingly mutually acceptable to them.” * The 


successful supervisor must possess a combination of personal and 


professional characteristics which will fit such a conception of 


democratic leadership. 


i i i Keg 
1 i roving Instruction, 1960 Yearbook (Washington, D. 
Aenea te er hon and Curriculum Development, National Education As- 


sociation, 1960), p. 27. 
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Personal Characteristics 


In choosing persons who are likely to fulfill the role expectations 
of the modern supervisor, the following personal characteristics 
seem to be essential. f 

Ability to win respect and confidence. The full-time supervisor 
normally works with teachers in a staff relationship, rather than a 
line-authority relationship. Therefore, his ability to earn the respect 
of co-workers is crucial in such a role. His demonstrated compe- 
tence, integrity, and respect for the individuality of others will go 
far to secure the confidence of colleagues. : 

Empathy and sensitivity. The work of supervision is carried on 
within complex interreletionships. The quality of empathy and its 
concomitant sensitivity to the feelings and reactions of others are 
crucial to successful leadership. The insensitive person will not be- 
come a successful teacher, for, lacking insight into the Tesponses of 
his students to their experiences in the classroom, he must neces- 
sarily follow a mechanical approach to teaching. The insensitive 
Supervisor may misread the motives and reactions of associates and - 
thus may not work toward positive change in teacher attitudes, 
which will subsequently be reflected in changed instructional per- 
formance. 

Enthusiasm. People who 
leadership role recognize the 
the processes are set in moti 
sonal enthusiasm of the supe: 


work constantly with others in a 
important factor of momentum. After 
on, they must be sustained. The per- 

Tvisor is important to the continuation 
of momentum. Moreover, the quality of enthusiasm is often con- 
tagious, and others may then help in carrying the work to com- 
pletion. 


Feeling of adequacy. The successfu' 
Optimistic, self-confident, and persistent 
Spite of uncooperative administrators a 
he may continue to seek and find prod 
has developed a Positive view of his ow 
order to achieve a feelin, 
Curate, realistic, non- 


1 supervisor is likely to be 
in the face of adversity. In 
nd overburdened teachers, 
uctive ways of working. He 
n abilities and limitations. In 


g of adequacy, “people need to have ac- 
defensive concepts of self.” 2 


ines, ) 
_? Perceiving Behaving Becoming, 1962 Yearbook 
tion for Supervisioù and Curriculum Dı 


(Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tior, 1962),.p. 119, 


evelopment, Nationa Education Associa- 
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Originality. People in education, as in many other occupations, 
seem always to be seeking to answer the same old questions and 
coming up with the same old answers. Educational leadership 
should seek fresh points of view and new questions to pose. Part of 
the great contribution of the original and creative supervisor is to 
pry teachers loose from established, comfortable approaches which 
leave something to be desired and to give them potentially more 
productive alternatives. If it is true, according to Earl C. Kelley, 
Carl R. Rogers, A. H. Maslow, and Arthur W.:Combs,? that there 
is the capacity for creativity and originality within all humans, then 
an aspect of the task of supervision is to remove some of the blocks 
to its development and to release this potential in others. The super- 
visor may foster creativity through personal example and through 
the establishment of a climate which supports and prizes originality. 

Sense of humor. The quality of the supervisor’s relationships 
with others is often conditioned by his sense of humor. People are 
more likely to accept and respond well to constructive criticism if 
it is made within a pleasant atmosphere. Most human relationships 
are more likely to grow and flourish in a situation characterized by 
warmth and informality than in continual deadly seriousness. For 
this reason the person who would be a supervisor should cultivate 
this characteristic. 

Sense of relative value. Supervision commonly involves a wide 
variety of problems and needs. Many of these are fleeting and tem- 
porary; others are of great import to long range improvement. Ac- 
cordingly, the supervisor must have a sense of proportion and 
perspective. He must be able to assess the relative value of educa- 


tional aims and ways of working. He must keep the overall view of 
long-range progress in mind. He recognizes that all educational 
workers, including himself, have a limited amount of energy to €x- 
ds from home and family, from per- 


pend. Moreover, many deman ail 
sonal interests, from society, and from the school legitimately press 
upon this energy potential. He must attempt to utilize the available 
energies to best advantage in the light of long-term results. ý 
Sincerity. The sincere supervisor is marked by his commitment 
to the task of instructional improvement, his integrity in dealing 
with others, and his respect for the individuality o2 co-workers. If 


8 Ibid., p. 142-43, 
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teachers are convinced that the supervisor is sincerely working 
toward the gradual improvement of learning and teaching in their 
school, not because of some personal motive, they are more likely 
to participate fully in the cooperative solution of mutual problems. 
Successful long-range group efforts are characterized by sincerity 
and dedication among all those concerned. Insincerity on the part 
of the official leader is almost certain to undermine the group’s 
capacity for productive work. 

Resourcefulness: The? supervisor needs outstanding resources 
of intelligence, training, and experience. Educational personnel look 
to him for assistance when they have exhausted the familiar and 
the obvious. He must be resourceful in finding new ways of working, 
tapping new sources of assistance, and suggesting alternative pro- 
cedures to try. Part of the essential concept of the supervisor’s role 
hangs upon this desired quality of resourcefulness. Much of the 
advanced training and the extended and successful experience 
sought in prospective supervisors is considered important because 


it enables him to make contributions to the efforts of the staff to 
improve in its work. 


Professional Qualifications 


Supervision is carried on by a number of different persons in and 
outside the local organization of the schools. Some work within the 
individual school itself; some offer assistance from the central office 


g within a school unit, however, 


o wing professional training, experiences, 
would develop the i i - 
mended ty such a ERA p varied competencies de 


m 
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Broad general education. It is generally agreed that the super- 
visor should be broadly educated. For example, a report of a na- 
tional conference of professors of educational administration called 
for a broad general education and asserted: “The educational lead- 
er’s effectiveness will undoubtedly be conditioned by his breadth 
and depth of understanding of human beings and social phenom- 
ena.” + The person who would lead in instructional improvement 
needs to secure a foundational understanding of the humanities, the 
sciences, and the social sciences. He ought to have experiénce with 
and appreciation of the fine and practical arts. He must know and 
prize the American democratic society within which he lives. 

This broad base in general education is calculated to help him 
become a liberally educated person—ones who has explored and 
has a feeling for a variety of subject areas, one who possesses a 
wide range of interests, and one who has the basis for understanding 
and communicating with other persons of diverse backgrounds in ` 
the schools and in the community. The general education should 
provide him with sound communication skills, the basic tools of his 
work. 3 

_ Professional education. The professional education of the su- 
pervisor begins with his undergraduate preservice education to 
become an elementary Or secondary teacher. During this phase of 
his training he must have developed substantial expertness in the 
subjects which he teaches. In addition he will have: 


1. Secured an understanding of the growth and development of chil- 
dren and youth; l 
2. Gained insight into the processes by whic 


take place; 

3. Developed a concept of the role of the elementary or secondary 
teacher in public education; Be n 
4. Become acquainted with the characteristics and functions of public 


education today; ey 5 p 
= EE variety of teaching techniques afd materials which have 
proved themselves in the classroom; | ; $ g 
6. Mastered a number of guiding principles which provide the basis 
for adapting, refining, and developing teaching approaches; t : 
7. Demonstrated competence through actual student teaching experi- 


ences. 


h learning and teaching 


n and Preparation (New York: Division 


.s—Their Functio. 
College, Columbia University, 1948). pP- 


4 Educational Leaders—! 
of Educational Administration, Teachers 
36. ° 
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Subsequent professional education to at least a master’s degree 
is expected. Recommended areas of study, derived through the 
analysis of research, application of logic, and a three-year study of 


successful practices in the education of supervisors by the Southern 
States Work Conference, include: - 


A supervision core. Some study and practice should be had in 
administration, supervision, personality development, leadership or 
the group processes, and general curriculum—elementary and sec- 
ondary. 5 

Specialized curriculum areas. The general instructional supervisor 
should be able to work with confidence in at least the areas of hu- 
man growth and development, Teading, the arts, and the social 


issues. Special supervisors should develop particular skill in their 
own area of specialization.5 


In addition, some advanced training appears desirable in the 
specific areas of public relations, evaluation of learning and teach- 
ing, and research techniques. An internship experience provides the 
capstone of the formal professional program. This permits the future 
supervisor to gain on-the-job training and experience under the 
guidance of an experienced supervisor, 

Such a professional education seeks to provide the individual 
With many of the basic understandings, skills, and processes which 
may help his work in the schools. It does not pretend to turn out a 
finished product. The beginning supervisor is simply ready to begin 
to learn his work. Beyond his basic education, the supervisor’s ulti- 
mate success is determined by his personality, experiences in the 
schools, and evolving attitudes and insights in relation to his role. 


ey can understand the teacher’s 
tole and empathize with him only through personal and direct ex- 


5 Educational Supervision ‘A Lead i 
a ership Service (Tallahassee, Fla.: South 
States Work Conference, Florida State Depa:tment of Education, 1955), pp. 36-87, 
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ing of theory in practice, refinement of teaching procedures, deepen- 
ing of understandings into the basic conditions of learning and 
teaching, and essential insights into the reactions and characteristics 
of children and youth. 

For the prospective supervisor the opportunity to work with stu- 
dent teachers is highly desirable. The experiences gained from ac- 


- cepting a novice into one’s own classroom, helping orient him to 


the school, seeking to build self-confidence and reasonable security 
in this first exposure to teaching, supervising the planning and prep- 
aration for instruction, evaluating the classroom performance, and 
guiding his efforts to improve and succeed—all provide a sound 
introduction to supervision. At the same time, it is likely to sharpen 
the teacher’s awareness of his own strengths and weaknesses. 

Variety in teaching experience is also helpful. The elementary 
supervisor is a stronger resource to the staff if he has taught on sev- 
eral grade levels. The general supervisor in the secondary school is 
likely to be more successful if he has taught in several subject areas. 
Supervisors may also profit from teaching in schools of different 
sizes and locations. 

Generally, the faculty is more apt to make use of the services of 
the supervisor who is known’ to possess exemplary teaching skill. 
They react to him as one who has proved himself in the work in 
which they are engaged and who is likely to be helpful in solving 
their instructional problems. : 

Clear perception of roles in the educative process. An impor- 
tant professional attribute is the perspective which the supervisor 
possesses regarding the overall job of improving instruction. The 
supervisor should recognize several essential characteristics and 
relationships in the roles of various persons who cooperatively work 
for instructional change. For example, the educational leader knows 
that genuine and long-range changes in classroom procedures result 
from changes in the thinking, attitudes, and skills of classroom 
teachers. Thus the impressive number of reports, resource units, 
course outlines, and lists of recommendations are to little avail un- 
less the teacher himself is induced to change. The supervisor seeks 


Ip themselves. 
to help the teachers uep in mind that the real focus 


The supervisor must constantly keep 1 i í 
a x are increased quality ard quantity of 


and desired aims of his wor merg z 5 
classroom learning. The school exists simply to provide a setting for 


s 
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the learning-teaching process. The ultimate aim of supervision is 
to improve this process. ` 

In modern supervision the full-time supervisor acts in a con- 
sultative capacity to the teachers and administrative personnel. His. 
is a staff function, which he prefers it to be because it generally 
results in more productive long-term relationships. He recognizes 
that the principal of the school is its official administrative head 
and is directly responsible for the quality of the instructional pro- 
gram. When wogking in the school building, the supervisor works 


by permission of the principal and under his general direction. Edu- 
cational ‘supervision today has become almost by definition the 
offering of special services and Tesources without, attached admin- 
istrative authority, » 


Skill in leadership. The supervisor needs to possess qualities of 


leadership. His leadership skills are of two kinds. First, he is a 
leader himself and second, he fosters leadership in others, 
The competent supervisor is ready and able to f 


» prizes the potentialities of group members 
and delegates responsi 


The supervisor also 
ship within various gro} 
lease, and support lead 


acquainted with recent ap- 


cially, emerging ° 
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proaches to staff utilization, programmed learning, and educational 


“television. He will know about new approaches and materials re- 


sulting from important curriculum study groups. 

The supervisor operates as a valuable resource to the teaching 
staff through his knowledge of the materials and methods of in- 
struction. He presumably has-more time and opportunity to attend 


* conventions, to participate in workshops, survey research, and ex- 


perimentation, and to hear about promising practices in the schools. 
He may order new materials or descriptions of new procedures, 
work with teachers to try them out, and report the results to inter- 
ested educational personnel. 

Ability to evaluate and interpret factors, in productive learning 

and teaching. One of the essential skills which the successful su- 
pervisor possesses is the ability-to visit a classroom teacher in action 
and discover some of the factors related to the degree of teaching 
competence observed. Experienced supervisory personnel are able 
rather quickly to spot symptoms of productive or unproductive 
teaching. 
e The learning-teaching process exists within a complex set of hu- 
man interrelationships among teacher and students. The perceptive 
supervisor, however, learns to look for key items in making an 
evaluation. For instance, he senses immediately whether or not the 
students are in rapport with the teacher. He observes to see if there 
is a sense of movement and progress in the work or whether it ap- 
pears aimless and disorganized. He looks for evidences that the 
learning activity is oriented to clearly understood aims. The ob- 
serving supervisor seeks to assess the quality of the learning climate. 
He checks to see if students know fairly well the degree to which 
they are progressing and whether they are involved at appropriate 
points in the planning of their work. He is interested in the degree 
of sensitivity of teachers to student feelings and reactions to class- 
room experiences. These are examples of learnjag-teaching charac- 
teristics which have special meaning to the alert supervisor. 

In addition, the competent supervisor must have the ability to 
discuss underlying factors with individual teachers and groups. He 
must work helpfully and constructively to deal with weaknesses. 
Such effort may involve the positive and practical -application of 
principles of learning and teaching and the clarification of desirable 


teacher-pupil relationships. He néeds to be able to make-practical 
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Suggestions or point up alternatives which will result in improve- 
ment. 

Awareness of the importance of process and product. The su- 
pervisory worker should develop a professional awareness of the 


importance of process and product. Both are important in super- 
vision. 


» to answer impor- 
tant questions, to satisfy real and Personal interests, or to attain 


ple, undemocratic and dictatorial processes are not justified by the 
worthy outcomes sought. Before instituting procedures, supervisors 
should always Weigh the probable effects on the staff, In the interests 


of rapid movement toward a desired change, the supervisor must 
not be tempted to use 


and future productivity as a supervisor. In super- 
is, of course, of great importance, for the desired 
ides orientation and direction to 


mE om: 
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views the research of’ others and reports pertinent implications to 
interested associates. To do this well he must have a background 
which makes it possible for him to read and analyze such reports. 

The supervisor often engages directly in research to assess the 
quality of the instructional program. He may also work directly or 
as a consultant with experimentation, both formal and informal, 
within the school unit. Educational personnel commonly look to 
the supervisor for specialized assistance in developing a suitable 
Tesearch design, in choosing and applying appropriate statistical 
treatment to the data, and in summarizing and interpreting the re- 
sults. Through training, experience, and orientation he must have 
developed a research point of view. The helpful supervisor will 
develop a variety of resources which may be placed at the disposal 
of staff members who are interested in research and experimenta- 
tion, and he makes himself available to assist in such efforts. 

Willingness and ability to continue personal and professional - 
growth. The successful supervisor must continue to grow person- 
ally and professionally. It is essential to his long-range happiness, 
job satisfaction, and maximum competency that he be willing and 
able to continue such growth. 

The beginning supervisor obviously has much to learn. In order 
to meet the demands of his position, he is impelled to secure new 
knowledge, explore resources, sample new experiences, and master 
additional competencies. Similarly, the experienced supervisor nec- 
essarily must continue his professional growth. The dedicated 
supervisor will seek a variety of means to improve his efficiency. He 
may choose summer courses, workshops, seminars, and conferences 
in order to further his formal professional education. He will also 
participate in study groups, informal discussions, cooperative re- 
search, and staff Meetings with his associates. He should deliber- 
ately plan a Program of professional reading of new textbooks and 
of pertinent articles in educational journals, yeafbooks, and mono- 
&raphs. Study of nearby instructional experimentation, regular vis- 
tation in the schools, and constagt contact with students will keep 

im close to the problems and concerns of the classroom teachers. 
€mbership in professional associations and attendance at national 
and regional conventions bring the supervisor into°contact with 
highly capable persons who may þe equally interested in similar 


o 
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problems. Here he is likely to find people engaged in thinking and 
working in his own field. 

The supervisor must also continue to develop and grow person- 
ally. His development as a mature, fully rounded human being must 
not be neglected. He needs to read widely, engage in productive and 
satisfying hobby activities, enjoy music and art, satisfy social and 
recreational interests, and participate fully in family responsibilities. 
As the supervisor enriches his own personal life and increases his 
range of interests, he contributes to his supervisory potential. 

The foregoing personal and professional qualifications cannot 
adequately describe the successful supervisor. They can only point 
to significant and generally pertinent qualities which seem to apply. 
These items are simply many which officials in colleges and in the 
public schools find useful when they select candidates for super- 
visory programs or for actual employment as supervisors. 

There is no fixed set of required professional qualities and per- 
sonal characteristics which guarantees success in supervision. There 
often may be subtle and intangible aspects of attitude and person- 
ality which make the difference between indifferent and outstanding 
performance. Like all activities which involve the interrelationships 
of humans, supervision is more nearly an art than a science. 


E 


CHAPTER V 


Utilizing Group Processes in Supervision 


Today many administrators recognize the need for group action 
in meeting instructional problems. They kiiow that administrative 
authority and pressure may quickly and efficiently institute “paper 
changes.” The changed behavior is more apparent than real; yet 
relatively permanent instructional change and improvement will 
come only as teachers.change their attitudes and beliefs. However, 
because of limited knowledge and lack of experience with genuine 
democratic group process, such status leaders often are tempted to 
manipulate groups of teachers so that decisions reached are “safe” 
—that is, the groups come out with a statement that agrees with 
what the administrator already has decided. Or the administrators 
may reserve the really important decisions for themselves and allow 
groups freedom to deal only with relatively unimportant problems. 
Supervisors, on the other hand, customarily work in staff positions 
and are more likely to understand the values and applications of 
democratic group approaches to curriculum and instruction prob- 
lems. : 

The term “group process” as used here refers to the democratic 
procedures by which a group of individuals identifies, explores, at- 
tacks, and attempts to solve a problem of common concern. “The 
goal of group processes is group productivity, that is, getting some- 
thing done which could not be done by a single individual.” ? The 
importance of group process to the supervisor and to the improve- 
ment of learning and teaching lies in its ability to broaden the base 
of involvement and commitment to instructionfl improvement, to 
focus the resources of the group on the problem, to increase the 
ability and satisfaction of individyals in working cooperatively, and 
to effect significant and lasting changes. A few basic studies ? have 


—_— 
„` Group Processes in Supervision (Washington, D.C.: Association for Super- 
Vision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, 1948), p. 28. 
2Fora summary of such basic research, see “Twenty-five Years of Educational 
Research,” Review of Educational Research, No. 26 (June, 1956), 227-28. e 
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suggested the applications and potential productivity of group proc- 
ess; yet the validation of its worth has generally been demonstrated 
through its practice in the schools. 


Values 


Group process offers several highly significant values to educa- 
tional supervision and staff productivity. When it is handled prop- 

erly, the following notable effects may be expected. 

Staff morale building. Teacher satisfaction and morale are 
known to be enhanced when teachers regularly and actively par- 
ticipate in educational planning and decision-making.* The” fact 
that staff members are involved in democratic interaction which 
Tesults in decisions thereby increases the understanding of these 
decisions and their implications. This understanding, in turn, 
strengthens the loyalty and commitments of the individual members 
of the group. Such activity is likely to affect the quality of human 
relationships. Teachers are apt to discover important insights into 
the personalities of co-workers and to appreciate hidden potential- 
ities and capabalities now revealed. Productive group activity con- 
tributes to intercommunication and increases the likelihood that 
such interrelationships will continue. Group members develop feel- 
ings of identity with the staff. Morale and satisfaction with the 
school in general may be substantially improved. 

Individual development of personnel—emergence of leadership. 
Some of the essential conditions of democratic group process reside 
in the conscious assumptions that (1) significant contributions may 
be made by anyone; (2) the basic controls operating in a goal- 
oriented group come from the common problem to be investigated 
and from the datą pertinent to it; and (3) leadership may be dele- 
gated at any time to one or another of the group members. This 
Tesults ideally in a permissive climate wherein each person does his 
Own thinking, feels free to raise pertinent questions and issues, of- 
fers evidence which bears on the question, and exerts leadership 
when appropriate. 

Educational personnel are engaged in joint consideration of a 
problem of import to all. Individuals are moved to question, exam- 


8 “Educational Organization. Administration, i a i 
i , and F: $ Educa- 
-lonal Re-earch, No. 25 (October, 1955), 286. made a ey O 
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ine, and revise personal beliefs and unde 


Tstandings through such 


interchange, since there is no Official point of view or predetermined 


solution promulgated by a status leader. 
tions may be judged pertinent or nonpert: 
discussion; yet the individual members of 


Comments or contribu- 
inent to the issue under 
the group are respected 


for their views, and full Participation is encouraged. In this con- 
text, individual teachers are seen to develop personally and profes- 
sionally, and unsuspected leadership potential is encouraged to 


emerge. 


Shared decision-making—bases better understéod. Democratic 


group problem-solving results in the dee; 
the problem being considered and the bases 


ing of the problem itself, the reasons for j 


* Implementation of decisions. Given a 


cern, full participation in its exploration, and shared 
for its resolution, the professional Staff is li 


Problem of genuine con- 
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Necessary Conditions for 
Effective Group Work 


Groups work with various degrees of effectiveness. Much of the 
difficulty in bringing together individuals rests in the need to facil- 
itate the formation of a group rather than simply a collection of 
individual persons. The conception of group process depends upon 
the formation of interdependence and cohesiveness among the mem- 
bership. “When people engage cooperatively in related activity or 
work toward a common goal, they create a group. A group is a 


plurality of individuals, but what the group does is not plural, but 
singular.” 4 Á 


Actually the working 
sum total of the individu 
from united efforts and 


; they submit to some restri 
and recognize certain obligati 


benefits of the group process. 
Presence of a significant problem. 
group process is the presence of a signi 
itself to group solution. The problem m 
up by the principal or supervisor to sti 
must require solution by the staff; it m 
solved by looking it up in a standar 


Basic to the operation of 
ficant problem which lends 
ust be real, not simply made 
mulate some group effort. ‘It 
ust not be one which may be 


d reference text or accessible 
report. 
The problem should be one which is best dealt with by a group. 
Some questions or di i 


e 


a 
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bilities. The situation should be one wherein the group can devote 


itself to the problem at hand without unnecessary distractions. If 
individuals i i 


ers are fatigued or torn between competing demands should be 
avoided. 

A relatively relaxed social setting is desirable. Comfortable chairs 
and tables arranged to promote free interchange is more desirable 
than a classroom setting with rows of chairs facing the teacher’s 
desk. Psychologically the latter is more likely to encourage lectures 
by the leader than genuine cooperative effort. The serving of re- 
freshments is helpful. In addition, the group may need special fa- 
cilities, such as a portable chalkboar » a tape recorder, or other 
pertinent audio-visual resource. 

Threat reduction. An essential condition of effective group 
Process is the existence of a climate conducive to free and open 
exchange of ideas. A democratic and permissive climate frees the 
individual to think for himself, offer suggestions and comments, and 
Propose solutions without exposing himself to threat of ridicule or 
Tejection by the group. Any group comes to recognize special tal- 
ents, areas of expertness, and skills among its members. Individuals 
May differ widely in amount of experience, training, and intelli- 
8ence; yet each person must be respected as æa individual. The 
contributions of all are prized. Although some may be judged as 
Nonpertinent.to the topic under discussion, each is accepted and 
Weighed carefully according to its merits. 

Differences of opinion are natural and inevitable. Even though 


~ they May prove annoying to group members intent on securing a 


quick solution, sincere differences expressed by competent and in- 
terested Personnel strengthen group work and provide one of the 
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. most important advantages over solitary cogitation. Staff persons 
long in the system often are too close to the problem to see some 
of the important facets. An inexperienced teacher or one new to 
the system can often approach the problem with more objectivity 
and perspective. Some individuals habitually play the role of devil’s 
advocate in order to stimulate thinking or state extreme views. The 
democratic resolution of honest differences leads to growth and ` 
superior decision-making. If everyone agrees with everything, real 
progress is unlixely, or the problem was not real in the first place. — 
Rather than stifling differences in opinion and judgment, the group 
atmosphere should release and support their expression. 
Distributive leadership. In democratic, cooperative group work 
the leadership is not derived from official status, authority, or posi- 
tion. The concept of group process envisions leadership as residing 
in the group itself. Every participating member is a potential leader 
and the group may turn to him at an appropriate point for direction 
and guidance. Each leader is first of all a member of the group and, 
second, a temporary leader serving at the pleasure of the group. 
Group process is a method of shared problem-solving in which all 
participants are engaged in seeking possible solutions. Anyone in 


the group who can facilitate progress may be delegated leadership 
responsibility, 


If an outside status official takes charge of the group without its 
consent, the resulting activity is no longer genuine democratic group 
process. If a participant usurps leadership using real or implied 
pressure of administrative authority, the process is distorted or per- 
verted, Of course, individual group members sometimes will attempt 
to convince others of the soundness of their position; spokesmen of 
differing positions may negotiate their differences in search of a 
compromise; and some may speak eloquently and forcefully in at- 
tempts to persuade. In democratic group process, however, all re- 
main united by tle common goal which they seek, and they submit 
to the leader who is chosen by the group. 

Goal formation. The unity and vitality of the group come from 


group formulation of the goal. Unless the Proposed goal is a result 
of group decision and cla 


ims the allegiance of members, the im- 

petus to group effort will be slight. 
A goal imposed upon the group by administrative authority is 
less likely to motivate the teachers than a goal which they have 
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chosen. Whatever activity that does occur is more due to the pres- 
sure of the administrative authority than real concern about the 
problem. The motivation is extrinsic rather than intrinsic. Partici- 
pants are not likely to fully comprehend the bases of the problem 
and the reasons for its importance. Moreover, the goal is apt to ap- 
pear rigid. There is less chance that it will be subject to modifica- 


> tion as the group activity proceeds. 


In group process the goal is formulated by the group itself out of 
common concern. In addition, the goal is held tentatively. The 
group is flexible in its conception of the goal. As insight is gained 
into the situation, as the background for the problem is explored, 
as broader perspective is developed, and as other possibilities be- 
come apparent, the goal may be modified. ° 

Consensus. A most crucial period in group work occurs when 
the decision is about to be made. Well-developed group process 
seeks to go beyond the customary majority vote used in democratic 
governmental processes; the goal in group process is consensus. 

Reliance on majority rule is rejected in order to retain the unity 
which has developed in the group. Instead of the majority having 


. to coerce the minority, the majority prefers to try to eliminate the 


minority by seeking unanimity. In a relatively small group, of 
course, consensus is a more practicable goal than in a very large 
one. The similarities among a group of teachers all working within 
the same school are much more likely to be greater than the differ- 
ences. Thus the basis for consensus is apt to exist. Moreover, lasting 
instructional change in the school unit is dependent upon teacher 
agreement, general support of the change, and unified efforts to put 
it into practice. Thus the unity in the group is essential to successful 
implementation of the ‘change. 

Search for consensus may be time-consuming and, at times, im- 
possible. If the chances for agreement seem remote at one level, 
then the group should try to reach consensus at another level. For 
example, the group may find it impossible to reach unanimous 
agreement on specific classroom procedures; yet it may find agree- 
ment on the general solution to the problem. The task is to establish 
the points of consensus and leave other areas for subsequent atten- 
tion by the group. Often consensus is more readily attained if the 
decision to be made is a tentative.one subject to testing and later 
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evaluation. This, of course, is sound problem-solving procedure 
anyway. 

Process awareness. Effective group work depends upon the par- 
ticipants’ being aware of the process itself and being willing to sub- 


mit to the conyentions of democratic group activity. Burton and 
Brueckner assert: 


Participants must Possess an abiding faith in the productivity of 
a group of reasonable individuals who deliberately enter into joint 
effort to attack a problem of common i 
prize the worth of logic and the wei 


S are judged as to their pertinence 


t resort to parliamentary rules of order, 


ased to function as a unified working body 
common goal. 


Continuing satisfac 
of movement awar 
the participants th 
essential that all g 
are kept apprised 


tion depends, at least in part, upon knowledge 


ve judgments are made by 


gether democratically, 


so it also evaluates 
y. Process evaluation i 


cess democraticall: S carried on so that 
Eaman f 

William H. Burton and Leo J. Brui ision: 
wa Si eckner, Saee: 


A Social Process (New 
n-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1455), p. 184. ar : 


parliamentary procedures are largely ir- ` 
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ways of working may be improved, participation of the members 
increased, and more satisfying experiences for all provided. Ap- 
praisal such as this is concerned with enhancing the future produc- 
tivity of group work through refinement of the group procedures 
and the improvement of individual attitudes and skills in its use. 


Limitations of Group Procedures 


Group process, of course, is not the arswer tq all problems of 
instructional improvement in the schools. It is a specialized, fairly 
sophisticated technique which is proving to be of great value when 
used appropriately and well. It does, however, have significant 
limitations. a 

Group process is not a procedure for creating ideas. Original, 
creative ideas do not come simultaneously to all individuals in a 
group. The process, however, may provide a stimulating setting for 
the emergence of new ideas. Many persons report that democratic 
discussion oriented to a conscious goal stimulates them to height- 
ened individual creativity. They may be moved to shake off habitual 
modes of thinking as different approaches emerge in the group; 


* they may find new points of view or frames of reference; they also 


may combine familiar facts and information into new ideas and 
fresh patterns. A major advantage of group work lies in its ability 
to give participants access to the ideas and insights of others, al- 
though it, in itself, should not be expected to produce ideas by 
which problems are to be solved. 

Group work is not equally satisfactory or efficient with groups 
of different sizes. Simple logistics of handling very large numbers 
add difficult problems to genuine group process. In larger groups— 
for example, those with more than thirty persons—it is difficult to 
promote democratic discussion in which every member finds it easy 
to participate at appropriate points. Leadership difficulties are com- 
pounded and the necessary growth of unity within the group is 1n- 
ANa roblems are amenable to group process. Some super- 
visors EN, so enamoured with this approach that they encourage 
its general use even with unsuitable problems and goels. one cane 
tions, for example, may be purely administrative, best Fe to ie 
line administrator to judge. Othe?s may be too large and compr^- 


£ 
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hensive to be attacked by the group resources available. Some may 
be too superficial and minute to justify the time spent in group 
discussion and action. A few problems simply may be insoluble. A 
great many may best be left to the supervisor working with a few 
teachers individually. 

Effective group process is limited by the inexperience of group 
members. A professional staff does not ordinarily step into full and 
productive participation in group work unless they have understand- 
ing and practiceewith thie process. Thus groups may be observed 
operating at various stages of maturity. Some teachers approach 
group involvement with trepidation because of previous unhappy 
experiences or attitudes based- on hearsay and misunderstanding. 
Only by practicing thé skills and experiencing the satisfactions of 
productive group effort will these individuals become beti 


ter partic- 
ipants. 
Individuals within the group may inhibit group progress, Oc- 
casionally, 


Unintentional pressure develop: 
increased momentum and enth 
tain individuals to block pro 
they hold sincerely and hone 
sess individual differences in 


ment of group process, Rather. 


its use and identify signific 
instituted 


t 


Phases of Group Procedure 
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Identification of a significant problem. The first phase in group 
process deals with the identification and acceptance of the problem. 
Group members are drawn together by the significance of the prob- 
lem and the degree of concern they feel regarding its solution. Thus 
the identification and statement of the problem is crucial to the 
initiation of group work. The group must accept the problem, at 
least tentatively, in order for genuihe group process to begin. With- 
out a problem of common concern there is no purpose or basis for 
group problem-solving. > n 

Problems may come from many sources inside and outside the 
school. It may be the result of a comprehensive school-community ~ 
survey or it may develop through the persistent dissatisfaction of 
an interested teacher. It might be pointed out by parents, students, 
or various school personnel. The problem may be recognized 
through some sort of evaluation, formal or informal, systematic or 
casual. The important fact is that the group has accepted a problem 
which it feels is significant and about which it feels it can do some- 
thing. Such a problem must be clearly stated and carefully defined 

oso that participants generally have a common understanding of its 
dimensions and importance. 

Planning approaches to the solution of the problem. Once the 
problem is identified and accegted, the next need is to explore it. 
The group seeks to bring out pertinent facts, relevant research find- 
ings, and applicable principles. Helpful resources of all kinds are 
sought and brought to bear upon the problem. Often this activity 
of exploring the problem leads to restatement or redefinition. 

Exploration of the problem suggests approaches to the solution. 
These approaches or lines of attack require careful examination as 
to practicability and other significant implications. Most important, 
of course, are judgments in regard to probable success of various 
proposals. Out of a number of possible approaches, one Or more 
alternative proposals emerge. A generally acceptable solution may 
be indicated. A 


Discussion—consensus decision. — Th 
the group seeks agreement regarding the course of action to be 
taken. The possible alternative approaches to the solution of the 
problem are analyzed for probable consequences. Necessary imple- 
menting activity is described. Teacher comperence to put the change 
into practice is studied. Only through full discussion of such points 


rough democratic discussion 


a 
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May group consensus be reached. The decision which receives group 
support may be to push vigorously toward instituting the obvious 
change, to attempt a promising solution, to experiment with several 
possible improvements, or to make no change at this time. Whatever 
decision is made must be the product of free and open discussion 
among group members; it must not be imposed by a status leader. 
It must represent consensus and thus preserve the unity and mutual 
support of the group. 

Evaluation. As changes are instituted, continuous evaluation 
provides evidence regarding their worth and establishes bases for 
revision and teplanning. During the group work itself, appraisal 
procedures indicate progress made and serve to improve subsequent 
group procedures. Such. evaluation is planned and instituted by the 
group in order to increase its efficiency and promote growth of its 
members. Some groups delegate evaluative tesponsibilities to an 
observer who keeps records as to participation, contributions of 
resource personnel or consultants, quality of group climate, and 
leadership behavior. A recorder is 
of group progress and direction an 
when needed. Self- 
may periodically b 
growth and satisfa 
mal rating scales 
Toutine check of 


: The supervisor must per- . 
: Tole in group process, First of i t 
remain; a particinat P P all he is, and must 


As a member of the gro a oce ae terials upon Tequests 
are committed to attain 
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The supervisor works to secure optimum conditions for success- 

ful group experience. He tries within the group to promote the 

necessary climate of cooperation, democracy, and mutual support. 

| ` He may seek to persuade administrative leaders to provide the time, 

| freedom from interruptions, and the essential physical facilities for 

productive group effort. Most of all he demonstrates by personal 

j example his respect for the worth of other participants and his con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of group process. 


‘ fees is 


CHAPTER VI 


Types of Group Procedures 
Utilized by Supervisors 


Teachers and other educational Personnel have been involved in . 
group procedures for many years. Some of these groups have been 
set up primarily for administrative purposes. School principals have 
used faculty and staff Meetings to disseminate information to the 
professional staff, to explain and interpret school board policies, to 
secure the cooperation of the faculty in regard to school regula- 
tions, to have required forms filled out and signed, and to obtain 
information from their teachers. As the theory of group process 
developed and application to groups in the schools demonstrated 
its worth, the supervisor came to utilize a wide variety of procedures 
for the purposes of guiding teacher growth and assisting in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

Supervisory persons have utilized a wide variety of group meet- 
ings for possible contributions. They generally have come to feel 
that many different kinds of group procedures are needed to provide 
varied settings in which teacher growth may occur. They have de- 
veloped new patterrs of group work which seem appropriate to 
many different problems and to school units of various sizes. They 
have endeavored to strengthen traditional group organizations and 
have encouraged teachers to take advantage of the meetings and 
conferences sponsored by professional associations. 

The competent supervisor must utilize a variety of groups in his 
task of improving the learning-teaching process. If one recognizes 
that supervision is concerned with any activity which contributes to 


the self-confidence, security, continuing improvement, and growth 
of teachers, ther. many different group procedures may be valuable 
to this end, ‘ 
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Orientation Meetings for New Teachers 


A crucial task of some urgency is the need to orient new teachers 
to the school unit in which they will work. Many school systems, 
especially the larger ones, plan preschool orientation meetings for 
new teachers. The most successful of these have been planned 
around.the most obvious needs of the new faculty members. Some 
of the teachers are just beginning to teach; all are new to the partic- 
ular school system. The orientation program should provide impor- 
tant assistance to all of them. a 

The new teachers require orientation to the community which is 

- served by the school and in which they probably will live. Thus the 
meeting should provide information about socio-economic levels, 
ethnic groups, occupational patterns, geographical features, and 
historical development. Sometimes bus tours are provided to help 
teachers see the homes and neighborhoods from which their students 
come and to provide an overall view of the community itself, Rec- 
Teational and cultural resources of the area are pointed out. 

The meeting should orient teachers to the school. Essential mate- 
tials or teacher handbooks are distributed and explained. These 
commonly cover such items as school system policies and regula- 
tions, school philosophy, record systems, services available, program 
of studies, and school routine (for example, length of school day, 
length of class periods, regular and assembly schedules). Adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel are introduced, and relationships 
and ways of working are explained. The new teachers are taken on 
a tour of the school plant and are shown their assigned rooms. They 
Teceive their individual teaching assignments if they do not have 
them already. Resources and materials for instruction are pointed 
Cut. Plans and probable school developments in the near future are 
discussed. 

New teachers need help in resolving personal problems. They 
Often need assistance in finding satisfactory -housing. They usually 
desire information and explanation regarding sick leave, tenure 
Procedures, retirement, salary schedule or merit pay provisions, 
health insurance, and credit union. Many of them appreciate know- 
ing about churches, art centers, museums, musical groups, munic- 
ipal libraries, drama organizations, and other cultural advantages. h 
Leisure time and recreational facilities should be described. 
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The school district may choose an orientation committee con- 
sisting of administrators, supervisors, and teachers. This committee 
often includes some second and third year teachers who, having 
recently gone through this experience, obviously would have some 
ideas regarding needs and concerns of new teachers. 

Orientation meetings for new teachers commonly provide time 
and opportunity for questions from the new faculty. This*meeting 
assures that many of the Pressing concerns which have not been 
adequately covered are identified and handled. These meetings tend 
to range from two days to a week in length in large systems and 
from one to two days in small systems. Obviously there are many 
advantages to such a meeting when it is planned to deal with the 
pressing needs of new teachers; yet a common complaint indicates 
that often too much information is given. The new teachers meet 
so many new people, undergo so many new experiences, and gather 
so much information that some are confused and all tend to forget 
much of what they learned unless subsequent help is given. The 


general conclusion is that orientation meetings for new teachers are 
valuable supervisory procedures, 


additional orientation assistance during the school year. 


Preterm Planning Meetings 
for All Teachers 


Although such meetin 
ing, some schoo’s prefer 
a high desree of info: 


gs are held many times at the school build- 
to arrange them in locations which promote 
rmality and a minimum of customary status 


although the teachers may require « 
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. Association). Many of these offer general pr 
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relationships. The staff may meet at a nearby park, lake, or camp- 
ground facility. Occasionally, the families of school personnel may 
be invited and social and recreational activities organized. 

The planning is carefully done by the supervisor and teachers. 
The choice of problems and areas to be explored is vital to the 
success of the meeting. If involvement and participation is to be 
worthwhile, teachers must feel that these topics are important to 
the schoo] and themselves or that they have had a part in their 
formulation. Often college and university persons Will give of their 
special expertness, recognize the primacy of teacher problems and 
areas, and resist the temptation to lecture at the participants. 


Large Group Conferenees 


The supervisor makes use of various kinds of large group con- 
ferences in guiding teacher growth and directly attacking a variety 
of problems. Some of these are valuable to individual teachers by 
Stimulating thinking, broadening perspective, developing a feeling 
Qf identification with a professional group, acquainting them with 
New developments in teaching, and the like. Others are organized 
to deal with problems of mutual concern within the school ee 

Conventions. Increasing attention is being given to ae a 
of teacher attendance and participation at conventions of amen 
kinds. At the national level the most popular and, as judge a 
teachers, the most valuable are those held by subject or Ta 
interest organizations (for example, the National Council Se te x 
ers of English, the National Council for the Social Studies, the . 


iati ional Reading 
Fee i jation, the Internationa | 
n ae wee i ograms of broad in- 


vell as specific O! eetings oriented to special prob- 
fic section m g 


lems of both elementary and secondary s thers who have similar 
interested faculty member is likely to fogo in > and doing some- 
concerns and who are thinking, planning, trying; 
thing a ir problems. ae attend- 
MaS A ane rapidly in such ee pe 
ance at national conventions is increasing encourage teachers to 
are being urged to participate. Supervisors A S MObihle 
attend. Some school systems each year ual or even full.expenses 
€ncouragement by offering paymeat of pa 
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to a few interested teachers and by providing substitute teachers to 
free them from teaching responsibilities. Satisfaction is often en- 
hanced through the opportunity to report their experiences to col- 
leagues and to introduce the new ideas into their own schools. 

State conventions are typically held annually and, of course, have 

the advantage of being closer at hand. In states which have large 
geographical areas and widely scattered population centers, the 
state teachers’ association may divide the convention into several 
divisions, all of which meet at the same time and are spaced geo- 
graphically so that every teacher may find a meeting which is rea- 
sonably accessible to him. The schools are usually closed during 
the state convention, thus freeing teachers to sample the great 
variety of meetings offered. Administrators and supervisors en- 
courage teachers to attend the general meetings, which are intended 
to provide inspiration, to inform, and to clarify important issues of 
broad interest. They also stress attending the meetings and luncheons 
which bring together educational personnel with similar school as- 
signments and concerns. These section meetings are organized by 
teachers and supervisors who make up subject-matter or special 
interest sections within the state teachers’ association. These meet- 
ings sometimes are planned less skillfully than those at the national 
level, but they are usually more directly oriented to the problems 
and educational conditions of the state. Moreover, the supervisor 
can correctly point out to the faculty that the sessions are conceived 
and arranged by fellow teachers within the state and not by some 
remote group which presumably has little knowledge of local needs 
and no association with: state programs. 

Local conferences commonly involve persons from several school 
Systems but are not large enough to be classed as a state convention. 
These may be sponsored by various educational groups or by local 
Organizations. For example, a metropolitan area English association 
might arrange a Meeting to discuss various problems of common 
interest to English teachers in the urban and suburban schools in 


ne locality. Educational leaders from several adjacent school dis- 
cts might pool resources and ideas in order to arrange a large 
group conference of gre 


BE Total enced eat import to their teachers. A small group 
peor gis associations might join forces to sponsor a meet- 

8 tor the benefit of their members, Here the planning is even more 
geal to local educational personnel, The meetings can be tailored 
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to fit the interests of the area teacher. 


Thus teacher involvement and 
creased. 


s and their particular problems. 
participation are likely to be in- 


The supervisor consciously attempts to utilize the 


great number 
of available conferences and con 


ventions in his work of improving 
instruction. Within the profession many groups at the national, state, 
and local levels offer programs which may provide significant ex- 
periences to teachers who attend. The supervisor sometimes con- 
tributes to the important planning of some of these; he continually 
seeks to encourage teachers to attend and participate; and he 
works to convince administrators to make provisions which enable 


them to take advantage of such Meetings, 
Teachers’ meetings, 


° group rather than in a number of smatier 
8 oups; information may be disseminated and interpreted to every- 
h Same way. Teachers’ reactions to faculty meetings, 
OWever, often have been negatively influenced through cue 
Mnistrator practices. The principal or superiaaiaaet AAE ake 
distributes mimeographed copies of the school anno ad this same 
description of a new policy and then proceeds eel arly chooses 
Material at great length, or the administrator who regulari with the 
to | i i dience about their shortcomings will Sp 
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ttibute to distaste for staff ervisOry procedures isory, and in- 
can become an aaa SN administrative, ee ‘the staff 
Through the coopera z a planning CO. sis achers 
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meetings are conducive to relaxed, relatively uninterrupted activity. 
The length of the sessions is varied according to the nature of the 
discussion planned; the meetings are varied in format and in the 
processes used. 

Teachers’ meetings which bring together the entire faculty should 
deal with curriculum and instructional matters of broad and general 


import to the total program, while more specific matters involving a , 


particular subject area or a single elementary grade should be handled 
in departmental or grade level meetings. For example, overall grad- 
ing practices, promotion policies, proposed adoption of a multiple 
diploma system, and general articulation problems of students moy- 
ing from elementary school to junior high school are broad topics 
often suitable for whole faculty meetings. Principals customarily 
chair the staff meetings held for administrative purposes, but they 
often find it desirable to allow a supervisor or teacher to lead the 
discussion when the topic is a problem which deals directly with 
the improvement of curriculum or instruction. The administrator 
does not necessarily withdraw from the group. He should remain, 
in the best democratic sense, a member of the group, for he may 
be an important resource in exploring and attempting to solve the 
problem. He should contribute when appropriate, but he should not 
dominate the discussion from the sidelines. The supervisor recog- 
nizes the potential of general faculty meetings, for productive group 
work is possible any time common interests cause discussion among 
a large portion of the faculty. 

High schools customarily are organized by academic depart- 
ments, and much important work can be handled in the depart- 
mental faculty meeting. Obviously the department is concerned with 
problems related to the subject area which is common to all its staff 
members. Departmental meetings customarily focus on such mat- 
ters as selection of new textbooks, sequential placement of subject- 
matter topics, vertical articulation among different courses, 


relationships of elective and required courses within the subject 
area, formulation of departmental objectives, and improvement of 
evaluative procedures. Given a depa: 


e rtment chairman or head who 
is chosen for his outstanding ability as, a teacher and his qualities 
of leadership, and given the assistance of a competent supervisor, 
the departmental faculty meeting can become highly satisfying and 
helpful to the teachers involved, Beginning teachers especially prize 
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the opportunity to work closely with older, more experienced teach- 

ers in dealing with specific instructional problems close to them all. 

_ One important limitation of the departmental meeting is that it 

tends to compartmentalize the faculty and the curriculum. Each 

department concerns itself with its own portion of the curriculum 

_ and, unless other procedures are instituted, the learner is likely to 
become secondary to subject matter. For this reason grade level 
meetings are organized by the supervisor. Here teachers of various 
subjects meet to consider the program of a particûlar grade level. 
The total experience of the learner tends to be the focus of atten- 
tion. Integration, correlation, horizontal articulation among sub- 
jects, and consistency of instruction, evaluation, and grading 
procedures are examples of important considerations of such meet- 
ings. 

Elementary schools commouly find it less difficult to retain per- 
spective of the child and his total experience in school than high 
schools do. Because so many elementary teachers work in schools 
organized by self-contained classrooms, they teach the same group 
or children for the major part of the day and are constantly dealing 

_ with the problem of balance and coordination among the many 
subjects to be taught. Elementary schools tend to be smaller in size 
and whole faculty meetings are common. However, teachers’ meet- 
ings of a single grade level, or of the primary grades or upper grades, 
are often held to discuss appropriate problems. Meetings which deal 
with such problems as reading, arithmetic, handwriting, or spelling 
may be productive group procedures also. 

Teachers’ meetings as a supervisory device are important to the 
growth of teachers and the improvement of learning and teaching. 

- When well-handled and carefully planned, they may help satisfy the 
social needs of teachers, develop feelings of belonging and identifi- 
cation with the staff, and resolve differences among subgroups and 
individuals, as well as lead to the identification, analysis, and solu- 
tion of significant instructional problems. 


Small Group Conferences 


Within a large faculty not all the teachers are equally concerned 
with a particular problem or difficulty. The staff is composed ofa 
group of persons possessing varied backgrounds of experience, 
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training, strengths, weaknesses, and ambitions. One of the great and 
abiding satisfactions of teachers who are alert to new developments, 
experimentally inclined, and anxious to improve, is the fact that 
they can usually find a few like-minded colleagues. Such clusters of 
individuals are drawn to each other and offer mutual support and 
encouragement. Supervisors are coming to recognize the value of 
small group procedures as one way of working toward upgrading 


instruction. They encourage the development of study groups and 
seminars within the staff. 
Study groups. 


Study groups commonly begin informally, often 
accidentally, 


as a few teachers find themselves seeking each other’s 
company in order to discuss a topic of mutual interest or concern. 
The group simply begins to meet more or less regularly to share 
ideas. Although loosely organized, the group is held together and 
sustained in its efforts by the problera and the mutual stimulation of 
the shared interest. Meeting times may be determined by a common 
planning period, arrangements to lunch together, or agreement to 
get together one evening a week at a member’s home. The discus- 
sion is based on a real and burning interest in a common problem 


growing out of the particular responsibilities of the participants. . 


The supervisor may be drawn into the group as a resource or may 
provide assistance at appropriate points when requested. When the 
problem is resolved or the interest satisfied, the study group is likely 
to dissolve as quietly and informally as it was born. 

Seminars. The seminar represents a somewhat more formalized 
organization than the study group. If a small number of teachers 
“ome to recognize the need for a more formal arrangement, a more 
systematic approach to the problem, or an awareness that they do 
NOt possess among themselves the knowledge and resources to signif- 
icantly attack the problem, they are likely to utilize the supervisor’s 
assistance in setting up a seminar. As a more formal procedure 
the seminar group tends to schedule regular meetings and chooses 
Someone to coordinate the activity. 

The coordinator or seminar leader may be a supervisor, one of 
the group members, or an outside person. His main task is to help 
the group Systematically accomplish what it sets out to accomplish. 
Commonly 4 Tesource person or Consultant is invited to work with 
the seminar group often on a long-term basis. He may be a central 


office supervisor, an experieiced person from a neighboring school 
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district, a consultant from the state department of education or the 
office of the county superintendent of schools, or a university Or 


‘college professor. His function is to bring a real measure of expert- 


ness to the seminar group. Through study, research, or experience 
he is qualified to assist a group of interested people to learn more 
about a certain area of concern. He performs this role best not by 
lecturing, but by facilitating group consideration of the problem. 
Naturally he offers his expertness and resources when pertinent, 
but he must not inhibit the group as it engages in sustained, free 
discussion. 

Many school districts make provisions by which outside coor- 
dinators or consultants are paid for their services and, in this way, 
expert assistance may be secured. The unifying problem area to be 
dealt with is vital to success and continuing interest and participa- 
tion. However, because the seminar is a sustained, long-term activ- 
ity, the group members commit themselves in advance to stay with 
it during the scheduled period. 

Small group procedures pose difficulties of scheduling and ar- 
ranging. They sometimes appear inefficient, for many different 
small groups may be working on different things at the same time. 
The supervisor, however, recognizes that the topics under discus- 
sion are likely to be real and close to the teachers. The focus of the 
activity is specifically on problems which come out of current in- 
structional responsibilities. Moreover, participation is likely to be 
full and involvement deeply felt. Such conditions foster deep and 


lasting changes in the faculty involved, far more so than most large 


group procedures which deal with more general and abstract topics. 


Teacher Committee Work 


Today administrators and supervisors make considerable use of 
teacher committee procedures. Many committees at both the school 
district level and the jndividual school level are employed. This in- 
creasing emphasis ig the result of more democratic school admin- 
istration concepts, knowledge o$ the productive potential of teacher 
committee work, and recognition of the positive effects of teacher 
PEt aff morale. i 
pT tee are temporary, set UP to deal, with a specific 

blem and released when it is sesolved; others are relatively per- 
pro t 
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manent, organized to provide for sustained, long-term work on a 
major problem in the schools. The committee membership may be 
appointed by administrator and supervisor or elected by the staff. 
Some committees are set up as representative groups to advise the 


Mittees are chosen primarily as action groups to engage in group 
problem-solving for the benefit of the school unit. 

At the school district level vertical committees are commonly 
found. These committees, composed of teachers representing all 
the grades from kindergarten through the twelfth grade, study a 
problem or curriculum area which runs throughout the school sys- 


s 
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which such building committees might work include homework, 
eligibility requirements for extraclass participation, needed audio- 
visual facilities in the building, report cards, criteria for the charter 


of high school clubs, and additional play equipment desired. 


The products and values of teacher committee work are varied. 
Concrete proposals, status descriptions, recommended policy state- 
ments, curriculum guides, resource units, suggested practices, in- 
creased teacher understanding, faculty growth, and improved 
morale are examples of the important outcomes which may accrue. 
Most supervisors are aware of the occasional teacher complaint that 
after much committee time, labor, and sincere deliberation, the 
recommendations of the committee were ignored. This points up 
the need to charge the committee, particularly the special com- 
mittee, with explicit tasks or problems and to make certain that 
areas of responsibility and the nature of the contribution expected 
of the committee are clearly understood. A major problem lies in 
the difficulty of securing released time for committee members so 
that they may devote a full measure of effort and attention to sig- 
nificant committee problems. 


Teachers’ Councils 


Some teachers customarily participate as members of various 
school councils. Although there is some overlap in conception of 
the council and certain kinds of teacher committees, the council 
tends to be a group which emphasizes advisory, planning, and pol- 
icy-making functions. The factor of representation is likely to be 
vital in such a group. If the administrator seeks to use a council of 
teachers as a sounding board or relies heavily on its advice, he as- 


sumes that the views of the total faculty are represented. When 


planning is accomplished that affects all teachers, the individual 


staff member should feel that he is genuinely ‘represented on the 
council. Policy decisions likewise demand adequate representation. 
Usually the council is rather formal in its organization and opera- 
tion. Meetings are regularly scheduled and agenda items carefully 

lanned. Once established the council generally is considered a 
P ianen group, although provisions for rotating membership are 
made. 


for various urposes. For © 
Different ty. d purp 0 


pes of councils arevutilize 
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Preparation of student 
facilities, safety progr 


They are, however, in a position to 


Whenever a group of teachers beco 
ically attacking a problem area, the 
Tesearch activity is Present. The exp 
the benefits of Tesearch to the teach 
Unit itself. He also knows that he 


Mes interested in systemat- 
Possibility of some degree of 
erienced supervisor recognizes 
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ducing improvement or change in the local setting, although it may 
incidentally have broader significance, and (4) combines the re- 
search activity with in-service growth of teachers as its goals. 

Such research directly engages the teachers and their students in 
their regular work. Ordinarily many alert teachers try new tech- 
niques and instructional materials; yet this is often done informally, 
almost haphazardly, and the new procedure is retained or rejected 
on the basis of hunch and intuition. Action research seeks to pro- 
vide order precision to such a process. It is the systematic identifi- 
cation and analysis of a problem, organized attempts at ameliora- 
tion, and the careful evaluation of these changes carried out in the 
school setting, rather than under carefully controlled laboratory 
conditions. It prizes objectivity, logic, and,the weight of evidence 
in the process. 

The supervisory person must work carefully with groups of 
teachers who are relatively untrained in research techniques. Often 
the exceptionally fine teacher who is flexible, extremely sensitive to 
the reactions and feelings of learners, individualistic, and somewhat 
jealous of his freedom may not welcome the restrictions which co- 
operative research sometimes brings until he comes to understand 
something of the nature and conditions of research. Part of the job 
of the supervisor, participating with groups of interested teachers, 
is to help them develop research skills and a research point of view. 

One of the most crucial steps in action research, which requires 
1 assistance from the supervisor Or research consultant, is 
problem identification.1 This activity begins with each teacher's 
statement of his particular concern. From a number of these state- 
ments the group, with help from the consultant, seeks the underlying 
problem. With untrained persons it may take some care to identify 
and state a problem which is realistic and practicable in terms of 
the resources, abilities, time available, and energy limitations of the 
teachers involved. The research problem must be specific but not 
too narrowly conceived or preoccupied with details. It should not 
be stated so as to depend on questionable assumptions or to imply 
obvious solutions. Other stagés in the research—formulating a 
hypothesis, testing the promising solution, evaluating the change 


specia 


“problem Identification,” in Research for Curriculum Im- 
DC: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 


Association, 1957). 


1See Hilda Taba, 
provement (Washington, 4 
opment, National Education 
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according to-the evidence gathered and compared to the old pro- 
cedures, and continuous subsequent appraisal of the results—de- 
mand systematic, orderly effort if sound outcomes are to be achieved. 

The supervising person needs to promote essential conditions 
which facilitate research in the school. For example, support and 
encouragement by the administrator are necessary. Because of his 
central status role the principal can motivate or effectively block 
research efforts. Actually, the principal often feels strong pressures 
toward productivity. He is rewarded when his staff is observed try- 
ing new techniques and solving problems. At the same time, how- 
ever, he feels even greater pressure to be “safe”; that is, he does 
not want the research to stir parents to criticism or to develop 
jealousies among his staff. For this reason he may not accord the 
Tesearch group the right to fail. Supervisors, of course, know that it 
is unrealistic to expect every attempt at improvement to be an un- 
qualified success, no matter how painstakingly considered and ju- 
diciously implemented. Every research attempt carries with it the 
risk of failure. It is essential that groups willing to experiment in- 
telligently and carefully be given this right. 


As with all types of group procedures utilized by supervisors, 


cooperative research is likely to benefit the participants themselves 
as well as directly influence instructional practices. The effective 
supervisor must know the possibilities inherent in various group 
procedures and seek to employ them to best advantage in his work. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Supervisor Works with 
Individual Teachers 


Even though group procedures have increasingly been used with 
good results in supervision, the supervisor tends to feel that some 
of his most effective and satisfying work is accomplished with indi- 
vidual teachers. Procedures in which the supervisor offers assistance 
and attention to individual teachers are time-consuming and demand 
great portions of a supervisor’s work-load: yet such a relationship 
possesses several very important potential advantages. Teachers’ 
individual differences are best discovered and dealt with most con- 
structively in the individual teacher-supervisor relationship. The 
gupervisor and teacher are often able to establish close and rela- 
tively stable bases for cooperative work, The supervisor is able to 
secure specific and concrete information about the teacher, the 
students assigned to the teacher, and the particular classroom situa- 
tion. The teacher is likely to secure assistance and counsel regarding 
his own unique problems and needs. He often will develop enough 
confidence in the supervisor to reveal concerns and deficiencies 
which never would be brought out in a group context. Certainly 
the individual teacher-supervisor procedure has a vital part to play 
in the total supervisory effort. 


Classroom Visitation 


Classroom visitation or observation is an old supervisory tech- 
nique. Today it must be carefully handled because of its popular 
use as an administrative device for inspecting and rating teachers, 
Teachers, of course, must be evaluated for retention, dismissal, or 
tenure purposes; classroom visitation provides the rater with a sam- 
ple of instructional performance. This is not the wkole picture, to 
be sure; yet it is a convenient method which allows the busy admin- 
istrator to comé to some sort of csnclusion. The supervisor, on ths“ 
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other hand, if released from the task of rating teachers, looks at 
classroom visitation from a different viewpoint. 

Through today’s conception of supervision as a process marked 
by cooperation and democratic principles, the activity of observa- 
tion takes on a constructive orientation. The supervisor attempts 
to dispel any uneasiness and fear by focusing his attention on the 
teaching situation itself. He works to promote the understanding of 
his staff role; he seeks to work as a Peer, interested in helping the 
teacher improve the learning-teaching situation of which the teacher 
is but one aspect. He does nothing to threaten the teacher’s status, 
for this is certain to cause tigidity and defensiveness and will in- 
hibit improvement. Ideally conceived and executed, the observation 
is initiated by teacher. request and is aimed at a problem which 
teacher and supervisor have agreed to attack cooperatively. In prac- 
tice, however, some school systems suffer from inadequate programs 
of supervision marked by over-dependence upon infrequent, poorly 
planned, inspectional visitation. 

Purposes. Visitation for administrative purposes has little rele- 
vance to supervision. Wiles asserts, “Observation as a phase of 
rating is a procedure that restricts the improvement of teaching.” 1 
If, however, the classroom observation is more directly concerned 
with the learning of the students than the performance of the teacher, 
more beneficial results are likely, Moreover, the state of knowledge 
of methodology does not reveal a precise, clearly correct model for 
teaching. There is no carefully defined set of classroom activities 
which has been demonstrated to work equally well for all. Effective 
and creative teachers are observed working in different ways ac- 
cording to personality differences, variation in educational goals 
and purposes, and different student groups. Therefore, the super- 
visor must analyze the teacher’s performance mainly as it influences 
the learning of students. 

The overall purpose of observatio 
ing process. More specifically, 
have been stated by Boardman, 


n is to study the learning-teach- 
the purposes of classroom visitation 
Douglass, and Bent as the study of: 


1. The materials the pupils ‘are to learn, their validity for the 
objectives of education, their utility, interest, and value for the 
___ Pupils, and their adaptation to the pupils’ abilities and needs. 


1 Kimball Wiles, Supervision Bett i : 7. 
Sra TOAS for k er Schools (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
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2. The means used to stimulate and guide pupils’ learning, the 
psychological principles used and their application to the specific 
learning to be acquired. 

3. The means used in discovering, diagnosing, and remedying 
the learning difficulties of pupils. 

4. The means used for evaluating the learning product, the na- 
ture and means of the methods of measurement, and their relation 
to the goals of the learning situation.” 


The supervisor may not attempt to assess all aspects of the class- 
room situation at once; this requires great experience and skill even 
to attempt. He is more apt to focus his attention on an area of dif- 


ficulty which he and the teacher jointly have agreed needs improve- . 


ment. Even when asked to observe generally, he tends to look for 
items which he has found to be crucial in productive learning and 
teaching, or at least symptomatic of basic problems. He might 
_ check something as specific and obvious as the amount of time 
taken by pupils in distributing and returning materials. He is likely 
to attend to evidences that students see purpose and direction in 
their work. He may note whether students are generally coopera- 
tive in their work or whether they are highly competitive. The qual- 
ity of classroom climate, the degree of teacher sensitivity to student 
feelings and reactions, the nature of pupil-teacher interactions, the 
opportunity for students to evaluate their own work, and the free- 
dom from rigidity and opportunity for creativity are other possible 
important areas for the supervisor’s attention. 

In observing for supervisory reasons, the purpose for the visit 
should be clearly understood by both supervisor and teacher. High 
productivity and minimal teacher anxiety are more likely to result 
if the visit is judged to be essential to exploring and resolving a 
problem which is recognized by the teacher. The visitation is simply 
one phase in the cooperative attempt to improve instruction. 

Types of visitation. Classroom visitation is generally of three 
types: (1) announced, (2) unannounced, and (3) by invitation. 
Where the visitation is for the purpose of rating or some other 
administrative reason, the type of visitation takes on special sig- 
nificance. However, the concept of classroom observation by the 
supervisor asa means of data gathering for use in cooperative 


2C. W. Boardman, H. R. Douglass and R. K. Bent, Democratic S PS ae 
Secondary Schools (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953), p. pnepvision ir 
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problem-solving largely resolves this controversy. There is no need 
for the teacher to put on a special show 


by mutual agreement. . 

With beginning teachers and teachers new to the system, the type 
of visitation may need special consideration. The announced or 
scheduled observation allows teachers to specially Prepare the stu- 
dents and the lesson. It could, however, make some inexperienced 


guards against Visiting during the administration of a test, the show- 


od devoted to free reading, or a class 
working in the library, 


The unannounced visitatio; 
tegular work of teacher an 


Length and frequency Of visits. Ip supervision the length and 
are determined by the purpose of the visitation. 


ontributing factors, the super- 
al times until the problem is 
| a new method or introducing 
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a new instructional material, the visit may be scheduled specifically 
in order to observe this activity. 

Generally it is desirable to see the teaching as a whole. In second- 
ary schools the supervisor will probably seek to observe the entire 
class period. In the elementary schools the visitor will attempt to 
Observe the whole spelling lesson, reading activity for the day, or 
arithmetic drill. He tries to see a unified activity or planned lesson 
from initiation to conclusion. Often the teaching procedures used 
are crucial to the productivity of the learning-teaching process— 
for example, stimulating interest, providing pertinent backgrounds 
of experience or recalling relevant past experience, planning the 
proposed activity with students, or making important assignments. 
Similarly, the concluding activities by which learning is reinforced 
—that is, important points summarized, student satisfaction en- 
hanced, and bridges made to a subsequent lesson—are especially 
vital. Moreover, the supervisor usually needs to prepare for the 
visit by studying the teacher’s planning and the materials of instruc- 


tion in order to know where the teacher is in his work and to under- 
stand what his goals and 


understand the services and resou 
available for his benefit. In additio 
lems or who are engaged in instru 
research undoubtedly will require 

Follow-up devices. There should be a follow- 


ion. This i est accomplished 
through a Ppost-visitati i] 


: on the purpose of 
the observation, the supervisor will prepare some kind of record oz 
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report to be used as a basis for the follow-up discussion. In the 
past many different checklists, evaluative records, observation 
guides, and report sheets have been Proposed. These, however, were 
planned for the purpose of inspecting or rating the teacher and 
have limited utility for supervisory personnel today. 

The purpose of the visitation will determine the nature of the 
written supervisory report—for example, if the supervisor and 
teacher are cooperatively engaged in evaluating a new instructional 
practice, seeking the cause of student apathy, securing data regard- 
ing present procedures, checking responses of a particular pupil, 
Or assessing the quality of the learning-teaching climate. Often the 
most helpful record of the visit takes the form of a simple diary of 
the classroom activity. The factual description without evaluative 
comments is used as a basis for cooperative analysis. Teacher and 
Supervisor examine the record, formulated by the supervisor who 
is not absorbed in the direct teaching and who observes the activity 
from a different perspective in the room, It is desirable not to mix 
the observer’s evaluations or Opinions in the description, for the 
teacher must have the Opportunity to discuss what happened and, 
why, without having his judgment distorted by someone else’s eval- 
uations. The discussion will center on the classroom activity as in- 
terpreted and appraised through two different points of view. In any 
event the teacher should receive a copy of the written record. Other 
devices are sometimes used, such as tape recordings, discussion 
flow or participation charts, and time analyses of various activities, 
All such supervisory procedures must contribute to cooperative 
analysis of the problem and to constructive measures for subsequent 
improvement. 

Teachers recognize that Visitation is an inte 
visory-program. They generally expect to be 
however, to have a voice in r@ard 


Visits. They generally realize the potential values of cooperative 
problem attack and the contributions that observation by an objec- 
tive, well-trained supervisor can make to their professional pro- 
ductivity. o 


gral part of the super- 
observed. They prefer, 
to the purpose and nature of the 


Individual Conferences with Teachers 
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the supervisor and teacher meet as equals, both interested a solv- 
ing an instructional problem. Some conferences, especialiy with 
inexperienced teachers, may be more in the nature of a counseling 
session. Often the conference is simply a device for securing infor- 
mation or working out details. Sometimes it is aimed at resolving 
differences and establishing relationships. The conference has the 
great advantage of providing for a direct and intimate interaction 
between supervisor and teacher, both of whom are interested in 
improving instruction. x o- 

Purposes and types. The supervisor utilizes individual confer- 
ences for different purposes. Obviously the classroom visitation re- 
quires accompanying conference activity. Every observation should 
be followed by an individual conference if it,is to be productive and 
minimally threatening to the teacher. Quite often the visitation will 
be preceded by a conference at which the purpose of the visit or 
the problem to be attacked is cooperatively arranged. Thus cne type 
of conference is an essential part of the visitation procedure. 

Unplanned conferences may be valuable to the supervisor in es- 
¢ablishing rapport and gaining insight into the teacher’s attitudes 
toward teaching, satisfaction in his job, and individual ambitions 
and aspirations. These informal talks, often quite brief, may open 
up problems and concerns which become the bases for later super- 
visory work. The alert supervisor is always ready to make use of 
such opportunities. 

The classroom teacher may request a conference with the super- 
visor. He may wish to seek advice about advanced university work, 
workshops, conventions, study groups, or other professional growth 
which he is contemplating. He might feel the need to discuss new 
or proposed changes in his teaching, or he simply may want to try 
out some ideas on a sympathetic and knowledgeable person. The 
beginning teacher often seeks some @®rt of evaluation of his prog- 
ress. Other teachers may perceive problems with which they desire 
help. s 

The supervisor sometimes initiates the conference. A new super- 
visor, for example, may schedule individual conferences with the 
teaching staff in order to meet them individually, to begin to estab- 
lish sound relationships, to locate common teaching problems, and 
to identify promising points to initiate supervisory work. Beginning 
teachers are often asked to comè in periodically to discuss their 
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progress, or-the supervisor may want to sample teacher opinion 
regarding a proposed supervisory action before putting it into prac- 
tice. A teacher may not be aware of serious instructional difficulties 
and the supervisor may plan a conference with him as a first step 
toward helping him see the problem for himself. 

Preparation for the conference. If the conference is to be a 
Cooperative discussion of some mutually recognized problem, the 
conference requires Preparation by both participants. Both should 
study available material which deals with the problem. Actually, if 
One is well-prepared and the other largely uninformed, much of the 


Preparation for the conference the teacher will likely have ready 
access to school records, bring personal observations, obtain sam- 
ples of student work, and accept responsibility for these and similar 
data. The supervisor probably will draw upon his resources for se- 
curing information regarding experimentation, promising practices 
and materials, and theoretical bases underlying the problem. If the 


The Supervisor’s office may 
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promising new materials, and other appropriate resources readily 
accessible. It will be fitted with comfortable chairs and will have a 
high degree of privacy. Even so, status differences between teacher 
and supervisor may be intensified and real cooperative relationships 
may be inhibited. 

Often the social or conference room of the school is the most 
desirable location. In a sense it is neutral ground; yet it is a part 
of the school, convenient and accessible to both the supervisor and 
teacher. The room is likely to be private and free from interrup- 
tions, and usually it contains comfortable chairs and is an area 
usually approved for smoking. Thus it offers a quiet, protected, 
generally suitable Setting for the individual conference, 

Time and length of conference. The conference is probably 
Most often scheduled after school. This may not be the most pro- 
ductive time because both supervisor and teacher are likely to be 
tired after a full day and often are anticipating evening social and 
family obligations. Sometimes a meeting before school can be ar- 
ranged. The participants are fresh and more can be accomplished 
in less time. A preschool conference, however, has rigid time limits 
set by the opening of school. The planning periods of the teacher 
commonly are utilized for a meeting and sometimes the supervisor 
and teacher simply agree to have lunch together. Whenever the 
conference is arranged, the important thing is to provide privacy 
and freedom from interruptions, 


Ideally the length of the, conference is det 


T-supervisor relationships. Although 
ences may vary according to the pur- 


pose in mind, successful Practices by supervisors indicate several 


general suggestions, 


© basic requirement for a successful individual conference is 


“a Must respect and kee 
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the establishment of rapport between the teacher and supervisor. 
One of the significant advantages of this supervisory technique is 
the opportunity for two professional educational persons to coop- 
erate in dealing with a problem, to share interests, and to really get 
to know each other. In large systems, especially, new teachers often 
report the difficulty of becoming closely acquainted with more than 
a handful of the staff. Everything seems so impersonal; status per- 
sonnel appear so remote; and satisfying professional relationships 
are established anfrequéntly. The supervisor who is able to foster 
Tapport will contribute to the teacher’s satisfaction on the job, as 
well as laying the foundation for shared effort in improving in- 
struction. 

The conference generally should be informal, sympathetic, and 
fri 
and if he desires a situation in which both participants are able to 
discuss the possible problems and concerns frankly and without 


d by formality, coldness, and 
has been a highly successful 


r, however, has learned to set 
dly, relaxed way. 
opinions and judgments be re- 


of his position he is 
confidential information. This he 
if he would preserve and continue 
lationship. The effective individual 


likely to comé into possession of 
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conference depends to a substantial degree upon the confidence 
which teachers develop in the integrity and sincerity of the super- 
visor. E 

The conference should be constructive and helpful. When pos- 
sible, the supervisor points up strengths and areas of improvement, 
for he knows that positive and constructive supervisory effort gen- 
erally begins there. The participants wisely focus their attention on 
future plans for improvement rather than upon past mistakes. 
Teachers learn far more significantly through their successes than 
through their failures. The supervisor must be prepared to offer 
specific help when appropriate. The discussion of the problem may 
indicate that substitute procedures should be explored. In this case 
the teacher may look to the supervisor for definite assistance. At 
this point the full supervisory resources showfld be made available. 
For example, promising instructional practices and materials may 
be brought into the conference for joint consideration of their ap- 
plicability and probable worth. Specific suggestions may be offered 
and tentative decisions made. The teacher must feel that the con- 
ference has been coristructive and helpful, or he may be unwilling 
to continue. 

The purpose of each conference should be clearly understood by 
both teacher and supervisor. This does not seem too much to ask, 
because the nature of the discussion, the probable outcome, and 
the satisfaction of both participants depend upon the expectations 
which each brings to the meeting. The quality of the interaction and 
the productivity of the conference hang upon the mutual under- 
Standing of the purpose. Such purposes vary greatly. For example, 
the Supervisor may simply wish to meet and become acquainted 
with 2 new teacher; a teacher may feel the need to check his im- 
Pression of a newly emerging problem with an objective, knowl- 
edgeable person; or an‘instructor may wish to report the results of 
an experimental Procedure which had been put into practice 
through previous teacher-supervisor planning. Whatever the pur- 
Pose, it provides the basis and justification for the conference. 

Follow-up procedures: An essential part of the supervisor’s re- 
Sponsibility in regard to individual conferences is the follow-up 
activity. Many supervisors take the time to write a ceport of each 
Scheduled conference. Such a report is mainly for the benefit of the 
SUperyisor and takes whatever form he finds most convenient and 
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useful. It may be quite succinct, but it should include such items as 
(1) date and location of the conference, (2) purpose, (3) main 
points discussed or problems identified, (4) decisions mutually 
agreed upon, and (5) commitments tegarding future action. 
Rather than attempt to rely on memory, such reports form the 
basis of conference records. These files allow the supervisor to 
Prepare adequately for subsequent conferences, to fulfill commit- 
ments which he has made, and to follow through generally with 
Supervisory efforts. The records assist the supervisor in planning 


his own work, anticipating future demands, and evaluating his serv- 
ice. 


Teachers commonly are fully involved with the pressure of teach- 
g and extraclass duties. Therefore, the supervisor must accept the 
Tesponsibility for preserving momentum and continuity in improve- 
ment activities once they are initiated. This means that he needs to 
see to it that needed materials are delivered, progress checks are 
made, evaluation and reappraisal are secured, and subsequent plan- 
ning is accomplished. He follows through ‘on commitments and 
agreements. He must facilitate the desirable action which should 
follow the individual conference. Without this bridge to action many 
conferences would be futile, largely wasted activity. 

Well-handled and consistently followed up, the individual con- 
ference is potentially one of the most productive of the supervisory 


procedures. The teachers generally respond well and report a high 
degree of satisfaction, 


in, 


Demonstration Teaching 
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text and teacher to the student. Thus he may seek communication 
gimmicks rather than looking deeply at ways to provide real learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom. Elementary teachers, however, 
are commonly pupil oriented. They are apt to be more willing to 
focus attention upon the learner and his reactions. For them demon- 
stration teaching and its analysis are more productive and satisfying. 
High schools typically are departmentalized. The department 
head today seldom has the time and opportunity to work effectively 
as a special supervisor. The central office, special supervisor is per- 
ceived by the high school teachers as being remote from their teach- 
ing situation and probably not aware of their special problems. The 
general supervisor in their high school obviously is limited in his 
ability to demonstrate teaching in the various subject areas. This is 
not true at the elementary school level, for’ the supervisor is likely 
to have the training and teaching experience to deal with a wide 

variety of instructional problems and demands. ; 
Demonstration by whom? As a part ot public school super- 
vision, the demonstration teaching may be the work of the super- 
„visor himself, a classroom teacher, a representative of a commercial 
agency, or a consultant from the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, the state department of education, or a college or uni- 
versity. Generally, the use of an outside consultant or commercial 
Tepresentative is not wholly satisfactory. An outside expert seldom 
is intimately acquainted with the concerns of local teachers, condi- 
tions and problems in the school, and particular needs which can 
be met by the use of such demonstration teaching. The representa- 
tive of a company which produces textbooks, audio-visual equip- 
ment, or other instructional materials is naturally interested in their 
sale. He is specially selected by the company and carefully trained 
in their use, He is likely to suggest that the success of the lesson is 
largely due to the materials used, rather than to his own highly 
developed skill and experience with them. 

The supervisor sometimes teaches a lesson—taking over the 
teacher's class so that the teacher can observe his own students re- 
spond to a new procedure or approach. To do this well the super- 
Visor must have established sound relationships with the classroom 
teacher. He must know and be accepted by the students, and he must 
Understand the planning and teaching which have occurred. Often 
teaghers are able to profit greatly from the experience of seeing a~- 
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other person teaching their class. If the teaching demonstration 
which they observe is in another classroom with other pupils, they 
must make certain adaptations and adjustments-in thinking about it 
in relation to their own classes. When the supervisor demonstrates 
in the teachers’ classrooms, they find it easier to compare their 
teaching, achieve a degree of self-evaluation, and see possible 
improvements and applications of alternative procedures. 


Often the supervisor and teacher arrange to visit another teach- 


er’s class. The demonstration teacher carries on his regular instruc- 
tional duties in hi 


s own classroom, and the observers plan with him 
so that they are able to see the particular learning-teaching activity 
which has relevance to the supervisory problem that they are dis- 
cussing. Sometimes they spend half a day; sometimes they stay just 
long enough to see a complete lesson from start to finish, depending 

upon the purpose of the observation. A great advantage of this pro- 
cedure is the fact that both teacher and supervisor are able to plan 
in advance, see the same sample of teaching, and discuss it subse- 
quently. They may wish, for example, to analyze the reactions of 
students to an instructional material, check the handling of routine 
matters, explore the factors which contribute to effective student“ 
teacher interaction, investigate successful techniques of cooperative 
planning, or observe certain approaches to classroom control. One 
danger, however, is always present: the skillful teacher whom they 
observe may work so effectively that the approach used and the 
specific measures instituted may be hidden in the smoothly function- 
ing classroom activity. Important elements in the situation may go 
unnoticed because of the excellence of the teaching. Also, an inex- 


perienced teacher may become discouraged and despair of ever 
achieving the exempl: i 


Procedure. 
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room situation becomes. Moreover, the demonstrating teacher is 
likely, in spite of himself, to give a performance for his colleagues 
rather than illustrate a fairly normal learning-teaching situation. 

All demonstration teaching, as a supervisory procedure, requires 
careful planning and preparation. The supervisor and teacher con- 
fer in advance of the observation, for the purpose of the demonstra- 


ə tion must be clearly understood. It is obvious that the observer will 


profit more if he has certain things in mind for which to look. He 
should know the objectives of the lesson, the content to be presented, 
the nature of the activities to be used, and the evaluative measures 
to be employed. 

The supervisor and teacher should establish the nature of the 
demonstration. The lesson may be suggestive, try-out, or experi- 
mental. It may be a recommended procedure or model given for 
the benefit of an inexperienced téather, or it might simply show an 
experienced teacher meeting the normal instructional demands in 
a fairly typical classroom. 

Each demonstration should be followed by a discussion session 
as soon as possible. In this meeting the supervisor and teacher com- 
pare impressions, discuss the application of principles, evaluate the 
apparent success of procedures or materials used, explore applica- 
tions or adaptations potentially useful to the observing teacher, and 
clarify misunderstandings. Sometimes the demonstrating teacher 
may be involved at least to the extent of explaining his attempts, 
his aims, and his judgment of the success of the lesson. This post- 
demonstration conference offers the supervisor an opportunity to 
deepen teacher understanding, to reinforce desires to improve, and 
to move the teacher to action. 

Demonstration teaching is normally most often used with be- 
ginning teachers, although it may be extremely helpful with some 
experienced instructors. It is a specialized supervisory procedure 
requiring much time and detailed planning; yet its potential benefits 
are obvious and unquestionably worthwhile. 


Planned Inierschool and 
Intraschool Visitation 


Teacher visitation is similar to demonstration teaching, for it 
Provigles the opportunity for teachers to visit other teachers within _. 
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their own school or in neighboring schools. Although usually not 
extensively and regularly used, it is an old and respected supervisory 
device. It is usually less formal and less carefully planned than 
demonstration teaching. Large numbers of teachers, however, may 
be involved. Supervisors may play a less vital role; yet the procedure 
provides the important possibility of teachers’ working together, 
learning from each other, and sharing their professional experience. 

Kinds of visitation. Both interschool and intraschool visitation 


single teacher in some of the academic departments who is both 
willing to have people visit him and who is teaching so excellently 
or trying something so new and significant that he is a proper sub- 
ject for teacher visitation. Small elementary schools are subject to 
the same sort of limitations. All schools, however, may find visita- 
tion among other schools (interschool) possible and rewarding. 

Intraschool visitation is especially useful with inexperienced 
teachers. The supervisor arranges for the beginning instructor to 
observe a skillful teacher or sometimes several expert teachers in 
action. The neophyte faculty member is eager to learn, poses no 
threat to an older staff member, and can profitably observe the 
teaching of a wide Tange of teachers in the school. This practice 
usually has fewer deleterious effects on teacher morale than when 
experienced teachers are urged to visit other teachers within the 
school. 

Some supervisors, however, find it desirable to encourage intra- 


n request; that is, the teacher who feels the 
need will be able to plan to visit for a parti 
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stitute may take the teacher’s class so that he is free to make the 
observation. 

Interschool visitation requires more extensive planning by super- 
visor and administrator, but it opens up great possibilities for pro- 

eductive experiences. Some schools may for one day not hold classes, 

so that all teachers may take advantage of-the opportunity to visit 
other schools. Careful planning and organization is essential so that 
every teacher is able to observe something of value. The task of 
establishing purposes of the visit with each individual teacher and 
the finding and arranging of suitable classrooms iñ other schools is 
a formidable one. 

Visitation on a smaller scale is more often done. Selected teachers 
are encouraged to visit exceptionally fine teachers in neighboring 
schools. A committee which is exploring the possibilities of a new 
instructional approach may observe the teaching in a school which 
is already using the new procedure. Interschool visitation, of course, 


requires the use of substitutes or supply teachers in order to release 
the visiting teachers. 


Although visitation most often is made in classes and situations 
‘Closely similar to the teacher’s own classroom assignment, other 
kinds may be valuable. For example, the fourth grade teacher may 
visit classes above and below his level in order to understand better 
the total elementary school curriculum. The high school teacher 
may follow some of his pupils as they move from class to class 
through the school day in order to gain insight into the nature of 
the total school experience of students. Teachers may visit extra- 
class activities as organized and carried on in other schools. A 
variety of such procedures may be useful to the supervisor, depend- 
1ng upon the needs of the teacher and the purpose of the visitation. 

Arrangements. In visitation the problem of arranging a pro- 
ductive experience is vital. The supervisor must plan closely with 
the Principal of the school or schools involved, must prepare teach- 
ers in advance of the observation, and must follow up the experience 
in order to insure the most value from the activity. 

Teachers need to prepare for the visit. They must have a worth- 
while purpose in mind and they should have specific and significant 
things to observe. The teacher to be visited must be informed of the 
impending visit. He should also know the needs of the visitor. In 
thissway the supervisor insures against his teacher’ having nothir-, 
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to observe but a full day of review activity, workbook assignments, 
motion pictures, or unit examinations. 

The host teacher must have consented to the visit and be willing 
to discuss his instruction with the visiting teacher afterwards. This ` 
post-visitation conference is essential, for it provides the opportunity 
for the demonstrating teacher to explain his aims and procedures 
to the observer. It allows the visitor to ask questions, clarify im- 
pressions, and secure specific assistance. A follow-up discussion is 
commonly held in a committee, departmental, or faculty meeting . 
in which the visiting teacher brings the results of his experience 
back to his own colleagues. In the case of intraschool visitation a 
supervisor-teacher conference provides needed follow-up. 


Other Individual Supervisory Procedures 


The supervisory person must learn to work in many different ways 
to accomplish various purposes. Of the many possibilities, several 
other supervisory approaches are worthy of brief mention. 

Lesson plans. All teachers must meet and solve the problem of 
planning and arranging the elements of meaningful and effective 
lessons. This is a crucial facet of the successful teacher’s art. Great 
differences among student groups, schools, and teachers make the 
common practice of textbook teaching undesirable and ineffective. 
Although some group approaches may be helpful, the supervisor 
can be especially effective working with individual teachers in rela- 
tion to their instructional planning. Shared supervisor-teacher plan- 
mung Tequires special supervisor competencies. 

In order to effect emancipation from textbook domination, the 
Supervisor must be able to help the individual gain experience and 
Sn Ma Tesource units, teaching units, and lesson plans 

ave unity, are adapted to the particular students involve 
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textbook presentation (based on the logic of the subject) or to rise 
above day-to-day planning and piecemeal teaching (based on ex- 
pediency). i a 

Sound planning, whether it be a long resource unit or a daily 
lesson plan, centers on a stated list of carefully considered objec- 
tives. These objectives provide the justification for the learning- 
teaching activities and indicate the kinds of evaluative Procedures 
necessary for assessing progress. Psychological principles of unity, 
motivation, progression, momentum, and ¢losure should guide the 
planning. Assistance is needed in helping teachers search for chunks 
of subject matter, vital generalizations, discrete skills, or pivotal 
ideas to use as organizing centers. Often supervisors have set up 
planning laboratories which include such helpful items as resource 
and teaching units, logs or series of daily lesson plans used in actual 
teaching, curriculum guides, course Outlines, biblio 
plementary books and materials, 
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ions for the use of individual teac 
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teaching may also be included. Ideally, the supervisor will invoive 
teachers in the selection and purchase of new titles. 

Planned travel and study. Individual teachers regularly seek 
out the supervisor for counsel and recommendations regarding 
planned travel and study. It is clear that travei has both educative 
and therapeutic values for the teacher. The high school English 
teacher who bas the opportunity to visit Britain is bound to improve 
his teaching of English literature. The social studies teacher, after 
a trip to Washington, D.C., is apt to breathe more life and vitality 
into some of his instruction. In addition, the planned vacation can 
release tensions and renew enthusiasm for teaching. New and ae 
ent surroundings and activities prove to be enormously benefici 
after a long and demanding school year. 

Advanced or continuing education is commonly used by aa 
to fill in gaps in their preparation for teaching, to keep Wh font 
rent developments in their subject field, to explore new instruc x 5 
procedures and trends, to expand their personal horizons, to sa all 
nonprofessional interests, and to prepare for advanced educations 
positions. The supervisor can often provide valuable guidance a 
Tegard to appropriate summer school and extension course ye 
An increasing number of universities are offering workshops an 
carefully planned courses especially for teachers. These offerings 
Provide specific help with the problems and concerns of classroom 
teachers. Sometimes a large school district will arrange with a uon 
versity to offer a particular course for the benefit of that district. 
Often the course is financed completely by the district and is COD” 
cerned with the special problems of its schools, 

Many teachers also need assistance in choosing advanced degrees 
Suitable to their vocational aspirations and in selecting appropriate 


collegiate institutions, The supervisor can perform a necessary an! 


Vital role in such planning, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Appraisal of the Supervisor’s Work 


Evaluation of the work of the supervisor is an especially difficult 
process, for the cause and effect relationship is seldom clear. Ap- 
` parent improvement in learning and teaching may result from a 
variety of forces, only one of which is the supervisory program of 
the school. Moreover, properly instituted supervision may be a 
relatively subtle activity. A significant aspect of the supervisor’s art 
is the ability to set in motion certain processes, remove blocks to 
Progress, provide encouragement and support, stimulate thinking, 
and offer casual Suggestions which result in teachers’ instituting 
changes which they accept as their own. Th 
course, are their own if the 
possible alternatives, 
though they may have 
The effective superviso: 


and continually enh must secure evidence 
Of the results of his work. 


Measures of Pupil Learning 


The Success or failure of supervision is inevitably tied to its Over- 
all aim. Thus an evaluation of the results of the learning-teaching 
Process would seem to provide useful data. If the evidence indicated 

at learning had increased significantly over that of past years, one 
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obvious relationship could be established. In-school learning, of 

course, is affected by the teacher, the home, peer groups, and other . 
educative agencies in the community. The learning-teaching process 

is infinitely complex and subject to many influences. If, however, 

a supervisor has noted poor pupil achievement in a learning area 

and if he has instituted appropriate supervision measures and found 

subsequent achievement in this area to be greatly improved, he 
could probably conclude justifiably that his contribution had been 

worthwhile. ~ s 

Some persons have used student scores on standardized tests in 
an effort to determine the value of supervision. For example, 
Franseth * reported a study made in Georgia which compared pupil 
achievement in fifth,.sixth, and seventh grades between very similar 
schools, some of which were supervised and some unsupervised. 
The results indicated that the students achieved more in schools . 
which had the benefit of supervision than in those which did not. 
This approach would seem to have potential value if adapted for 
use within an individual school. 

Instead of relying on hunch or intuition, the supervisor might 
well use a variety of evaluative procedures to assess the learning of 
students in relation to desired educational objectives. Upon finding 
weaknesses, he would work cooperatively with teachers to find di- 
rect and forceful ways to improve the situation. Subsequent evalua- 
tion of pupil progress toward these particular aims would indicate 
the success of the teachers’ efforts and, indirectly, the effect of the 
supervisor’s work. Such a program of appraisal should, of course, 
g0 beyond standardized tests to include such procedures as teacher 


observation of pupil behavior, rating scales, anecdotal records, and 
student self-evaluation. à 


` Teacher Use of Instructional 
Methods and Materials 


Another approach to the evaluation of the supervisor's work 
fe evidence regarding the more effective use of teaching methods 
and materials. Most supervisors, as they work with teachers to i0 
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Prove learning and teaching, note changes in instruction—that is, 
_ teachers use new materials, refine procedures, and adopt new ap- 
~sProaches. Unless records are kept, however, no systematic appraisal 
$ possible; and the supervisor must rely on hunch, general impres- 
sion, or memory. 
eae Visitation will reveal evidence of improved instruction. 
ae panes, as he observes in the classroom, notes the. use of 
hes a4 tg materials and recommended procedures. He recog- 
difficultie, er growth, especially in regard to:previous problems and 
Seeking fn Nee which teacher and supervisor are cooperatively 
fidence ST He looks for changed attitudes, increased self con- 
duties, The security in the teacher's approach to his classroom 
measures fe sults of such observations, when related to supervisory 
Conference, ene basis for evaluation. ‘ 
insight into i with individual teachers allow the supervisor to gain 
Possible ingt ; E acher’s developing knowledge of a wide range of 
use, feelings Tuctional materials, improved understanding of their 
ness to Pe sending changed instructional methods, and willing- 
Over a year Or improvement. A series of such discussions, spread 
as related pa more, reveals teacher development and improvement 
teacher Bie, Supervisory activity. For example, an inexperienced 
e Aneel begin teaching by following the textbook slavishly. 
1sor, in conferring with him, discovers that this is largely 
: Sib of self-confidence in his own ability to plan the class- 
IN the dene te teacher-supervisor planning and discussion results 
have neS of the new instructor to try some lessons which they 
in the teach. Si As a result the supervisor notes a significant change 
so not ers use of materials adapted to his particular classes. 
ent Siete the teacher’s increasing | confidence and skill in inde- 
à a superyj ning. The reports of the individual conferences placed 
Vision eff Sory file provide an indication of the, worth of super- 
Orts. 
eae self-evaluation of use of methods and materials may also 
teachers popoeyisors provide occasions for individuals or groups of 
tings pa discuss their instructional procedures. Departmental 
of meetin T grade level groups may be encouraged to devote a series 
eir ae a a self-examination of the teaching of various aspects 
Checkyjét. tk. More formal self-evaluation, using questionnaires or 
» May assist teachers in naking judgments of their own 
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obvious relationship could be established. In-school learning, of 
course, is affected by the teacher, the home, peer groups, and other 
educative agencies in the community. The learning-teaching process 
is infinitely complex and subject to many influences. If, however, 
a supervisor has noted poor pupil achievement in a learning area 
and if he has instituted appropriate supervision measures and found 
subsequent achievement in this area to be greatly improved, he’ 
could probably conclude justifiably that his contribution had been 
worthwhile. © i 

Some persons have used student scores on standardized tests in 
an effort to determine the value of supervision. For example, 
Franseth * reported a study made in Georgia which compared pupil 
achievement in fifth,-sixth, and seventh grades between very similar 
schools, some of which were supervised and some unsupervised. 
The results indicated that the students achieved more in schools 
which had the benefit of supervision than in those which did not. 
This approach would seem to have potential value if adapted for 
use within an individual school. 

Instead of relying on hunch or intuition, the supervisor might 
well use a variety of evaluative procedures to assess the learning of 
students in relation to desired educational objectives. Upon finding 
weaknesses, he would work cooperatively with teachers to find di- 
rect and forceful ways to improve the situation. Subsequent evalua- 
tion of pupil progress toward these particular aims would indicate 
the success of the teachers’ efforts and, indirectly, the effect of the 
supervisor's work. Such a program of appraisal should, of courses 
go beyond standardized tests to include such procedures as teacher 


observation of pupil behavior, rating scales, anecdotal records, and 
student self-evaluation. i 


“ Teacher Use of Instructional 
Methods and Materials 


fy approach to the evaluation of the supervisor's work 
a S evidence regarding the more effective use of teaching metho s 
and materials. Most supervisors, as they work with teachers to im- 
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prove learning and teaching, note changes in instruction—that is, 
teachers use new materials, refine procedures, and adopt new ap- 
` a proaches. Unless records are kept, however, no systematic appraisal 
is possible; and the supervisor must rely on hunch, general impres- 
sion, or memory. | 
Teacher visitation will reveal evidence of improved instruction. 
’ The supervisor, as he observes in the classroom, notes the. use of 
new teaching materials and recommended procedures. He recog- 
nizes teacher growth, especially in regard toprevious problems and 
difficulties with which teacher and supervisor are cooperatively 
seeking to deal. He looks for changed attitudes, increased self con- 
Agence; and security in the teacher’s approach to his classroom 
duties. The Tesults of such observations, when related to supervisory 
measures, form one basis for evaluation. 5 
A Conferences With individual teachers allow the supervisor to gain 
insight into the teacher’s developing knowledge of a wide range of 
Possible instructional materials, improved understanding of their 
nse, feelings regarding changed instructional methods, and willing- 
Ovo Work for improvement. A series of such discussions, spread 
over a year or More, reveals teacher development and improvement 
a pees to supervisory activity. For example, an inexperienced 
eacher may begin teaching by following the textbook slavishly. 
res Supervisor, in conferring with him, discovers that this is largely 
© tò a lack of self-confidence in his own ability to plan the class- 
Work, Subsequent teacher-supervisor planning and discussion results 
° decision of the new instructor to try some lessons which they 
is Organized. As a result the supervisor notes a significant change 
ne teacher’s use of materials adapted to his particular classes. 
© also notes the teacher’s increasing confidence and skill in inde- 
lead Planning. The reports of the individual conferences placed 
visio Supervisory file provide an indication of the. worth of super- 
n efforts, 
be poacher Self-evaluation of use of methods and materials may a 
teaches Supervisors provide occasions for individuals p son < 
Ceti; TS to discuss their instructional procedures. Depa 
of ngs or grade level groups may be encouraged to devote a series 
SBags to a self-examination of the teaching of various aspects 
Chea er More formal self-evaluation, using questionnaires OF 
Nibts, May assist teachers in nvaking judgments of their own 
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work in the classroom. Supervisors may use the results in assessing 
their contributions. 

Most teachers, however, tend to use a single criterion of the suc- 
cess or failure of the new classroom procedure. Unless more struc- 
tured evaluative instruments assist them in applying a variety of 
standards, they tend to make judgments based on perceived student 
interest and enthusiasm. Brickell, in his study of educational change 
in the state of New York, found that: 


Instructional innovations are almost always evaluated by observ- 
ing the reactions of the students while they are receiving the new 
instruction. In the eyes of the practitioner, no other evidence out- 
weighs student reaction as a measure of success.* 

An adaptation of parts of the Evaluative Criteria,’ or of its ele- 
mentary school equivalent, may be used to evaluate the instruction 
of the school in relation to its stated educational objectives and to 
accepted principles and practices of teaching. This will provide evi- 
dence regarding teacher use of methods and materials as measured 
against a recognized set of standards. Other surveys of the use of 
certain materials and procedures or aspects of the academic dnd 
extraclass program will secure useful data. Improvement noted from 
one survey to the next over a period of time may reveal possible 
benefits of the supervisor’s labors. 

With all these approaches the supervisor must keep adequate 
records. His records allow him to take an organized look at the 
state of teaching in his school as related to his work in the direction 
of improving teacher use of methods and materials. 


Teacher Morale 


One aspect of the school of great importance to administrative 
and supervisory personnel is the quality of teacher morale. Thus the 
supervisor seeks to institute procedures which will sustain an! 
further improve the morale. It is especially difficult to appraise the 
results of such procedures, for the school board, administratio® 
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pressure groups in the community, publicity given to attacks and 

criticisms of the schools, and small special interest groups within 
“» the faculty may suddenly and dramatically affect the situation. 
Nevertheless, the supervisor constantly seeks to assess the changing 
quality of morale among the teachers with whom he works. | 

Improved morale is evident in such symptoms as expressed 
teacher satisfaction with teaching assignment and colleagues, in- 
creased social interaction among teachers, greater commitment to 
all school objectives, and a growing feeling of sharéd responsibility 
for the improvement of the total program of the school. Behavior 
Of teachers in committees and groups may reveal positive growth 
toward a willingness and ability to work cooperatively with more 
Productive results, Human relations skills, relatively mature group 
Process relationships, and mutually supportive actions are observed. 
Teachers increasingly may feel free to raise questions, admit weak- 
nesses, try out new ideas, and seek assistance. Supervisors recognize 
the vital importance of high staff morale, work toward improving 
1t, and attempt to evaluate their efforts in this regard. 


o 


Specific Supervisory Procedures 


ae Obvious approach to the appraisal of the worth of supervisory 
rg wity Is the evaluation of specific procedures. The results, how- 
Tetai, must be handled with some caution. It is sometimes hard to 
are S ee of the overall program if individual procedures 

3 ae uated separately. Of course, each is a part of the total. On 
but tie hand, the effect of a single procedure may not be evident, 
in in, (0tal combined. services may make a significant difference 
ic aProving instruction, On the other hand, one supervisory tech- 
Stan may show substantial results in one area, but the total pro- 
certain o be poorly balanced with little or no attention given to 
is im ane problem areas. Nevertheless, most supervisors feel it 
Use, Portant to seek appraisal of the specific procedures which they 
‘to salvation of group work may be secured by asking participants 
they haven quality and perceived worth of the experiences which 
Especiaj ad in the group. Checklists and questionnaires are often 


Teactj oh, Useful in this regard. These secure teacher comments and 


S in relation to various aspects of the group process and 
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their role in it. Sometimes a group evaluator is chosen. It is his task 
to observe the group activity, keep participation records and charts, 
note the quality and quantity of the contributions of consultants OT 
resource persons, judge the nature of the working atmosphere in the 
group, and assess the leadership displayed. Analysis of the minutes 
or reports kept of committee meetings or work groups provides 4 
basis for appraisal. Evaluation discussions may be set up in which 
the group members discuss the group procedure, aspects which they 
liked and disliked, and their degree of satisfaction. 

The productivity of group procedures may also be indicated by 
the documents resulting from the procedures. Lists of recommenda- 
tions, plans for action, resource units, course outlines, suggested 
curricular changes, research reports, handbooks, policy statements, 
and progress reports are some of the materials which groups may 
produce. These may be examined and, when related to the pur- 
poses and goals of the groups, form a basis for evaluating the vari- 
ous procedures. 

Classroom visitation by the supervisor, individual conferences 
with teachers, demonstration teaching, teacher visitation, and otlier 
supervisory procedures may be evaluated cooperatively by super- 
visor and teacher as an integral part of the supervision activity itself. 
For example, the conference following teacher visitation in a neigh 
boring school should, as a part of the process, provide for a discus- 
sion of the visit and the teacher’s reactions to it. Enumeration of 
subsequent plans to try out ideas in the classroom, look into new 
instructional materials, send for descriptions of new programs, study 
Tesearch findings, form study groups, and suggest new items for 
action in faculty committees will indicate both potential an 
achieved results. Teacher growth is evident in increased awareness, 
augumented understanding, new interests and enthusiasm, and will- 
ingness to improve: Sometimes the supervisor may obtain the assist- 
ance of the administrator in evaluating his individual procedures: 
an may discuss the supervision with teachers singly a 
AEN a mae ony appraisal can become a topic for ai 
ieee aoe a aes as department or grade yee 
the supervisor, etings. The results are subsequently repor 
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Teachers and other educational personnel are asked to rate various 

4 supervisory procedures as to how helpful they were and as to how 

` a they have effected improvements in the program of the school. 

These surveys may ask for identification of those activities which 

appear most helpful and least helpful, or they may require a rating 

of the degree of satisfaction which teachers feel regarding the total 

> services as well as each of its parts. A variety of discussions in 

Meetings of the whole faculty, committees, and work groups may 

Supplement and augment the survey in order to secure more com- 
Prehensive evaluation. 


Role of Teachers and Supervisor 
in Improving Instructiqn 


One important sign of a mature, well-established supervisory 
Program is a faculty, supervisor, and administrator who work to- 
gether smoothly and effectively to improve instruction. It is espe- 
cially important for thé teachers and the supervisory personnel to 
Work out mutually satisfying relationships. Thus any appraisal of 
PE work of the supervisor must seek evidence of improved percep- 

on on the part of faculty members. 

such evaluation will attempt to secure insight into teacher ex- 
ae pason: in regard to supervision. It is revealing to discover what 
this ae s feel to be the proper role of supervision and to compare 
Ethie the conscious aims of the supervisor himself. Ideally, the 
all a members and the supervisor should accept the premise that 
and te Seeking the same ultimate goal of more productive learning 
aa ing Moreover, they should recognize the necessity of co- 
Peto 1o this end. The supervisor should be viewed as a staff 
teache With little or no administrative status and authority. The 
wi eure need to see the office of the supervisor and the services 
to hel © offers as resources and assistance made available to them 

us P them fulfill their classroom responsibilities more effectively. 

em evaluation might begin simply with an appraisal of the faculty 
ceper i knowledge of what resources are available. Beyond ue 
Uch e insight into teacher attitudes and perceptions 1s provided by 
TEER as evidence of their willingness to use aese resources, 
| minii Of enthusiasm regarding teacher-supervisor conferences, 
Mal fear and apprehension teward visitation, response to sug- 
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gestions, sustained interest and enthusiasm in cooperative planning, 
frankness and openness in discussions with the supervisor, and in- 
clination to participate in attacking group problems. 


Supervisor’s Self-Evaluation 


The successful supervisor carries out continuous self-evaluation “ 


of his work. In this way he is in a position to assess his growth on 
the job. He checks his activities periodically to be sure that they 
display a balanced approach to the needs of the school. He evaluates 
apparent progress and results in relation to his objectives of super- 
vision. 

One of the most helpful procedures in self-evaluation is the simple 
habit of keeping a log’or diary of how time is spent. The supervisor 
succinctly notes his work during each day. Typically this is done in 
simple outline form, although some supervisors may include such 
items as amount of time spent, comments and reactions by teachers, 
apparent results, and reminders about follow-up procedures. The 
main thing to remember is that this record is for the supervisor's 
own benefit. Thus it will take whatever form seems to be most con- 
venient and useful to him. When this supervisory effort is conscien- 
tiously carried out during the entire year, the journal provides the 
basis for a sound analysis of the supervisor’s work. It tells the story 
of what he did with his time and energy. As such it helps him review 
his labors more objectively and systematically. When he sits dow? 
to scan the log at the end of the school year or periodically during 
the year, he is able to pick out recurring patterns, aspects of $€- 
quence, overuse and underuse of certain procedures, possibilities 
which may have been overlooked, opportunities realized or missed, 
and the like. In the day-to-day press of his duties such analyses °° 
aaa not impossible. He may need to justify to the administr? 

and, especially, to himself the time spent in relation to t 
apparent outcomes. 
Pers need files contain records of his individual confe® 
a e ae m visitation of teachers. When these are file da 
tailed case eae ea eta oes a iain 
AA icin: s Ra with individual faculty men They 
are, of course, regularl A ee ete of supervisory efforts, on” 
2 rly consulted in preparing for subsequent. g 
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ferences and in following through on commitments. Individual 
progress, however, often seems slow and minimal. Nevertheless, 
evidence of small progress in each of many such cases adds up to 
substantial overall results. Similarly, a study of group records, prog- 
ress reports, aad resulting documents allows judgments to be made 
of the supervisor’s own contributions in groups which he had a part 
im instituting. The process of supervision is typically covert; its 
results are often not obvious and clear. Thus such records are es- 
sential in reporting the achievements of supervision, in the schools. 

Self-evaluation may also be accomplished by the supervisor's 
rating himself against a criterion listing of desirable supervisory be- 
havior or a checklist consisting of a series of significant questions. 
For example, a report of the Southern States Work Conference $ 
suggests a checklist which requires a supervisor to judge the degree 
to which he had displayed certain behaviors. For example, he must 
check “often,” “seldom,” or “never” in regard to such questions as 
‘Am I giving praise often and emphasizing the good aspects of a 
teacher’s work?” and “Am I providing opportunities for teachers to 
develop potential leadership?” Crosby * proposes that the supervisor 
Seek evidence which will provide answers to the following questions: 


Has rapport between participants deepened? ; 

Have teachers developed a greater freedom in expressing opinions 
and sharing ideas? 

Does leadership move more freely and frequently from person to 
person? 

Is there greater teacher initiative? 

Are teachers better able to identify their own problems? 

Do they seek help more frequently? ; 

Are teachers better able to identify the needs of boys and girls 
and meet them in more satisfying ways? . 

Have the supervisor, principal, and others in appointed leader- 
ship roles grown through the common experience in working more 
effectively with people, in increasing professional “know how,” in 
Droadening and deepening insight and understanding the problems 
i education, in teacher-education, and in human relationships? 


1R f 

State cational Supervision—A Leadership Service (Tallahassee, Fla.: So EA 
aes Conference, Florida State Department of Education, ey 3 BN leton- 
entur: el Crosby, Supervision as Co-operative Action (New York: App 
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Many similar lists of criteria ° and pivotal questions” have been 
proposed for the self-evaluation of supervisors. Some of them are 


highly detailed and call attention to many specific aspects of the , 


work of supervision. They may be valuable when used as a tota 
checklist, or they may be abbreviated or otherwise adapted to suit 
the purposes of the supervisor. Their main purpose, of course, 1S 
to assist the supervisor to look systematically and searchingly .at 
himself and his own procedures. 

In the process of appraising the overall work of the supervisor, @ 
number of different approaches are valuable in securing a variety of 
pertinent evidence. Final judgments of quality, worth, improvement, 
or progress, however, must be made in relation to (1) the aims and 
directions of supervision and (2) the specific educational context 
within which it operates. 

An essential aspect of supervision, therefore, is to establish the 
purposes of the supervisor. These, in some cases, may be the per- 
sonal aims of the supervisor; yet, ideally, the administrator, the 
faculty, and the supervisor share in the task of formulating and 
clarifying purposes of the program for improving instruction. This 
preparation may take the form of a list of specific areas which are 
singled out for special attention. It might be an enumeration of 
weak points in the curriculum which need much work. The 
statement may indicate problems which the staff cooperatively has 
decided to focus on during the school year. Or it may be a compre 
hensive list of long-range purposes of supervision, Many schools 
profit from the formulation of overall purposes and a yearly state- 
ment of specific points of attack or areas of emphasis. In any event, 
the aims provide essential standards for evaluation of the results of 
supervision. Appraisal is most meaningful when productivity 1 

established by checking how well the supervisor and staff actually 
accomplished what they set out to do. 5 

The evaluation of supervision according to an ideal set of ct 


ê See, for example, 
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Practice (New eee Hanne J. Hicks, 


The Ronida Educational Supervision in Principi ae 
i C e Ronald Press Company, 1960), pp. 418-21; and Lead’ 
ag for Improving Instruction, 1960 Yearbook. (Westin D.C.: Associatio? 
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teria is valuable in checking the perspective, vision, and maturity 
of the supervisor. It may not, however, do justice to a supervisory 
person without also considering his personality, training, and ex- 
perience, as well as the nature of the educational situation itself. 
For example, the supervisor being evaluated may be inexperienced 
or new to his job in a school system where supervision in any sub- 
‘stantial sense has never existed before. Certainly his ways of work- 
ing, the response by the educational staff, and observable results 
are likely to vary greatly from those of an experienced supervisor 
working efficiently with school personnel who are convinced of the 
worth of supervision and used to his procedures: It is necessary to 
know the situation. Such items as financial. resources, degree of ad- 
ministrative support, quality and stability of the teaching staff, level 
of faculty morale, and past history of supervision in the district are 
essential to judicious appraisal of the supervisor's work. ; 
Educational supervision is important to the continuing upgrading 
of learning and teaching in the public schools. Although it is an 
old and valued service, new visions of a more productive role, im- 
»Proved ways of working, more constructive teacher-supervisor 
relationships, and approaches to evaluation indicate further devel- 
Opments which will enhance the stature and increase the potential 
Contributions of the supervisor. 
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